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TO SUBSCRIBERS 


XCHANGE of early numbers of the REVIEW continues from day to 
Many of our correspondents during the last month or so have 
been helped to gather together many back copies, and some have actually 


day. 


been able to piece out a complete set of the volumes. Those who have 


(OG duplicate volumes or copies to dispose of, as well as those who are in 

search of missing volumes or odd numbers, are invited to write now, 
while the movement is brisk. At the end of the 1917 YEAR BOOK the list of the 
numbers we can supply and the list of missing copies are printed. If you will turn 
to these lists to-day they may be of mutual benefit. 


Handy temporary binders to hold the copies of the REVIEW until the volume is 
sent to be bound, may be had for seventy-five cents. These covers are very conve- 
nient and besides they save the copies from being torn, lost — or borrowed. 


The pamphlet on the ADMINISTRATION OF BAPTISM is now in its six- 
teenth thousand (16,000). An announcement of the new issue will be found in the 
advertisement pages of this number. Orders for it may be sent to this office —10 
cents a copy; twelve copies, $1.00. 


The price of printing-paper has more than doubled itself within recent months, 
as is doubtless well known to all our subscribers. Notwithstanding the resultant 
higher cost of the production of the REVIEW, the present subscription rate will be 
maintained. 

It is requested that as some sort of an offset to this increased expense put on the 


REVIEW, subscribers send in their dues promptly. 


' 


In the REVIEW advertisements, which are fresh each month, there is much of personal interest 
and of news value to subscribers. Many of the advertisers send a change of picture and of copy for edeh 
issue, and the illustrations show the improvement that is being constantly made in ecclesiastical designing 
and furnishing. More and more, priests are coming to recognize this feature of the magazine, and it i#® 
gratifying to know that, when they have occasion to order from the houses that address them, through! the 


REVIEW, they say that they saw the advertisement in THE ECCLESIASTICAL EVIEW. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW 


SixtH Serres.—Vor. VI.—(LV1).—Fesrvary, 1917.—No. 2. 


THE NOMOOANONIOAL LITERATURE OF THE OOPTO-ARABIO 
OHUROH OF ALEXANDRIA. 


HE ecclesiastical jurisprudence of the Oriental Churches, 

as it presents itself in our modern times, is quite different 
from that of the Western Church of to-day. In the first Chris- 
tian centuries, of course, there was only one law, and conse- 
quently only the one same jurisprudence in all the several 
branches of the one Church. Matters began slowly to change 
when the Christological heresies came into existence. An es- 
sential change, however, was brought about by the great Greek 
schism. While the Western Church had always in the auto- 
nomous Pope a very effective means of developing ecclesiastical 
law and of modernizing it in accordance with the new political, 
economical and social conditions and the progress of civiliza- 
tion, the Oriental Churches had to remain in a state of relative 
stagnation. General councils which, according to the Greek 
doctrine, alone were capable of building up the law, were prac- 
tically impossible. On the other hand, the Patriarchs had no 
right nor authority whatever to change any law, which was 
given by a general council or established by tradition for the 
universal Church. 

It is, therefore, quite natural that the whole Oriental juris- 
prudence was confined to collecting the ancient legal sources 
and systematizing them. The only thing that was left to the 
ecclesiastical superiors and patriarchal or metropolitan synods 
was to draw general principles from the established laws, to 
apply them to similar problems, and, in case of emergency, to 
establish administrative orders. 
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The ecclesiastical legal literature of the Eastern Church 
comprises, therefore, three different kinds of works: first, the 
collections of ancient laws, then the protocols of administrative 
orders of the ecclesiastical authorities, which often were 
adopted in other dioceses and thus generalized, and finally the 
so-called Nomocanons. 

Nomocanon in its strict sense denotes a manual of juris- 
prudence which contains the civil vue, and at the same time 
the ecclesiastical xevoves, But there is another and now more 
common use of the word in so far as by Nomocanon are desig- 
nated all manuals of law which systematically contain any 
sources, not considering whether or not they belong to both 
groups, vd4o and xavéves, The specific difference of this defini- 
tion in opposition to the collection of canons is to be found 
only and entirely in the systematic arrangement and treatment 
of the sources in regard to the subjects, not the authors. Nomo- 
canon in this article is generally taken in this sense, although 
almost all of the Arabic Nomocanons more or less contain both 
and Kavoves, 

The most interesting works from a practical and juridical 
point of view, without any doubt, are these Nomocanons. They 
show the spirit in which the ancient laws were applied, and the 
modifications which life, with its ever changing conditions and 
problems, had to demand of the oftentimes antiquated canons 
and laws. Nothing is more apt to afford a real insight into the 
whole civil and religious life of communities, families, and in- 
dividual persons. It is therefore not astonishing that we find 
Nomocanons in all branches of Eastern Christianity, as in the 
Greek Church, the Nomocanon quinquaginta titulorum,’ and 
the still more famous Nomocanon quattuordecim titulorum,’ 


1 Sometimes wrongly called Nomocanon of Johannes Scholasticus. It was 
made under the reign of Justinus II (565-578) and completed by the addition 
of later canons. In the ninth century it was translated into Slavic, possibly 
by St. Methodius, and used as legal norm up to the thirteenth century and 
later. The Greek text is published in G. Voelli et H. Justelli’s Bibliotheca 
Juris Canonici Veteris, Paris, 1661, II, 603 ff, and Pitra, Juris Ecclesiastici 
Graecorum Historia et Monumenta, Rome, 1864-1868, II, 416 ff. For this and 
the other Greek Nomocanons and their translations and adaptations consult the 
excellent work of the Orthodox Bishop of Zadar, Nikodemus Milasch, Das 
Kirchenrecht der Morgenldndischen Kirche, tbersetzt von A. R. von Pessic. 
Mostar, 1905, and the literature there referred to. 

2 Often wrongly called Nomocanon of Photius. The first redaction of this 
Nomocanon was made at the time of Sergius, Patriarch of Constantinople 
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and a good many others of later date. Also in the Semitic 
Christian world every Church had one or more Nomocanons 
of its own. So, the Maronites had that of Archbishop David 
(about 1060 A. D.),* the Nestorian Syrians that of ‘Abhdisd‘ 
(commonly called Ebed Jesu), the Bishop of Nisibis-Séba‘ * 
and the Jacobite Syrians that of the famous Abi ’l-Farag,’ who 
is better known under the name of Bar Hebraeus.* 

It is among the Copts in Egypt that the nomocanonical 
literature was most abundant. Here we count, besides a few 
related works,’ no fewer than five Nomocanons,* mostly of re- 


(610-638), its second redaction in the year 883. Later on, it was approved 
officially and generally and remained up to the present the authentic Code of 
all branches of the Orthodox Church. Published in Voelli et Justelli, Bid/. 
Jur., Il, 785 ff, Pitra, Jur. Eccl. Hist. et Mon., Il, 445 ff and especially in 
Rhalli and Potli, Syntagma Canonum, etc., Athens, 1852-1859, I, 5 ff. 


® Originally written in Syriac, but preserved only in an Arabic translation in 
the Karshani manuscript syr. 223 of the National Library at Paris and in an 
extract Vat. syr. 220, 10. 


4 Died 1318 A. D. His Nomocanon is still preserved. The text and the 
Latin translation (of Aloysius Assemani) were published by A. Mai in the 
10th vol. of the Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio (text pp. 169-332, trans- 
lation pp. 23-168, both in the first half). Chabot in his Synodicon Orientale, 
Paris, 1902, pp. 609 ff., describes another work of ‘AbhdfS6: Regulae judi- 
ciorum ecclesiasticorum, which also seems to be a kind of Nomocanon. 

5 Died 1286 A. D. His Nomocanon is preserved in the original Syriac and 
in the Arabic translation in many manuscripts. The Syriac text has been 
published by Bedjan, Nomocanon seu jus ecclesiast. et civile Gregorii Barhe- 
braei, Paris and Leipzig, 1898, the Latin translation (of Aloysius Assemani) 
by A. Mai, loc. cit. X, pp. 1-268 second part. 


® Also the Arabic-speaking Christians of Spain possessed a Nomocanon in 
Arabic, written by a priest Vincentius in the year 1087 of the Spanish era 
i.e. 1049 A. D. Cf. the Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana Escurialensis by Michael 
Casiri, Madrid, 1760, vol. I, pp. 541 ff. 

7 For instance, parts of the Liber demonstrationis de canonibus, qui vigent, 
et de constitutionibus, quae obsoletae sunt, by Abii Sukr Butrus Ibn ar-Rahib 
Abi ’l-Karam, Vat. ar. 116 and 117 (A. Mai, loc. cit. vol. IV, pp. 235-239), and 
the Liber de officiis ecclesiasticis by Kyrillus Ibn Laqlaq, the 75th Patriarch of 
Alexandria, in Vat. ar. 117 fol. 197-206 (A. Mai, IV, 239-240) and others. It 
is sometimes difficult to state exactly, whether or not a book of an Oriental 
author belongs to the legal group, because many subjects which we certainly 
should treat in Sacramental or Moral or even Dogmatic Theology, are treated 
by them in Canon Law. . 


8 As a matter of fact, there were more Nomocanons in the Coptic Church of 
Alexandria; at least six. But at least one of them, that of Gabriel Ibn Turaik, 
an,Alexandrinian patriarch, has been lost. The report of Abi ’l-Barakat in his 
Lampas Tenebrarum, ch. 5, where he also copies the titles of the chapters and 
extracts of the Nomocanon (translation in Riedel, Kirchenrechtsquellen des Patri- 
archats Alexandrien, Leipzig, 1900, p. 61), seems to intimate, that the work of 
Gabriel Ibn Turaik was fairly comprehensive, since it contained 72 chapters and 
10 extracts from the so-called Books of the Kings and other writings. Gabriel 
[bn Turaik generally is said to be the 7oth patriarch of Alexandria and to have 
reigned from 1131 to 1145 A. D. According to Abi ’l-Barakat, however, he was 
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spectable size. They exhibit some specific features not found 
in those of the other Oriental Churches. Jacobite heresy and 
the invasion of Egypt by the Arabs eliminated in a compara- 
tively short time the influence of the official Church of the East- 
ern Roman Empire and forced upon the legal literature a 
development of itsown. This singular fact resulted in the pre- 
servation of very ancient sources that would have been other- 
wise forgotten and lost. Moreover it opened the way to many 
strange falsifications, for ancient laws, having developed and 
changed in the course of time and become sacred by tradition, 
were gathered under the name of an ancient authority. A 
perfect parallel phenomenon in the Latin Church are the 
Decretalia Pseudo-Isidoriana, which, although now regarded 
as a forgery, were believed and used authoritatively as official 
sources of Law. Exactly like these Decretalia, the Oriental 
falsifications were the expression of the ecclesiastical discipline 
in force and sanctioned by long and constant tradition. An- 
other interesting feature is the widespread influence some of 
them exerted. The Abyssinian Church, being practically de- 

pendent on the Coptic Church of Egypt, received its laws and 
legal literature from Alexandria. Thus it happened that some 

of the Nomocanons were translated into Abyssinian and that 
one of them became the norm for the inner life of the Abys- 
sinian Church and, owing to the intimate union of Church and 
State, the law of the Abyssinian kingdom. 

The first Nomocanon of the Coptic Church is that of Abt 
Sulh. His full name, according to the manuscripts, is Abi 
Sulh Yiinus (or Joannes) Ibn ‘Abd Allah eS-Sadid Ibn Bana.* 
Nothing is known so far about his life or person. Assemani *° 
calls him an Armenian, but appaiently without any foundation, 
mistaking him for Abii Salih (or also Abii Sulh?), the sup- 


the 71st patriarch and reigned at a later time, since he has him publishing canons 
to the clergy of the Alexandrian Church in the month of Ba’ina of the year 
865 M= June, 1149 A. D. Magara, in his collection of canons, also calls 
him the 7oth patriarch of Alexandria (cf. Vat. ar. 150, fol. 99 r a), but dates 
his canons to the clergy of the Alexandrian Church on the month of Ba’ina 
of the year 870 M= 1154 A. D. (Vat. ar. 150, fol. 102 r a, in agreement with 
the Berlin manuscript’ Diez A. quart. 107, fol. 191 a). 

® According to the manuscript ar. 252 of the National Library in Paris, or 
Ibn Y4n4, according to the manuscript Vat. ar. 634 of the Vatican Library; the 
manuscript Vat. ar. 150 omits the diacritical point and therefore the name may f 
read either way or Nana, as Assemani reads it twice in Mai IV, p. 281. 


10 In Mai, loc. cit., V, p. 281. 
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posed author of the important book on the Coptic Churches and 
Monasteries, who flourished about the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. As to Abii Sulh’s time, one thing is certain: 
he must have lived not later than the beginning of the eleventh 
century. This follows from a colophon at the end of his 
Nomocanon in Vat. ar. 150, fol. 121 b, where we are informed 
that this copy was made from an original, finished on the 27th 
day of the month of Ramadan, 419 of the Hegira== the 12th 
day of Baba, 745 of the era of the Martyrs = 1028 A. D. 
Whether this original mentioned was the real original, coming 
from the hand of Abii Sulh, or only an early copy, is quite un- 
certain; Abi Sulh, therefore, may belong to even an earlier 
period, say, the tenth century. Indeed, this is quite probable, 
since Abii Sulh in his Introduction to his Nomocanon empha- 
sizes the fact that he is translating the Canons from the Coptic. 
Thus he may be, and probably is, the first translator of Coptic 
Canons into Arabic, which will justify us in locating him about 
goo-950 A. D. 

W. Riedel, in Kirchenrechtsquellen des Patriarchats Alex- 
andrien,” claims that the Nomocanon of Abii Sulh has been 
lost, only the introduction to it being preserved. Fortunately, 
however, this is wrong. It is true, in the beginning of the 
Berlin manuscript Diez A. quart. 117, on fol. 18-25, only the 
introduction, not the Nomocanon itself, is contained. I found 
it, however, in not fewer than three manuscripts (ar. 150 and 
ar. 634 of the Vatican Library, and ar. 252 of the National 
Library at Paris). 

In his introduction, after having justified the composition 
of the Nomocanon, Abi Sulh refers all canonical legislation 
to the Apostles, and vindicates their right to make laws and 
sanction them. A German translation of the introduction is 
found in Riedel, mentioned above. Since the Nomocanon 
itself is not known at all and never has been a cannetand, I adda 
short account of its contents: 


11Cf. Abu Salih, The Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, etc., publ. and 
transl. by B. T. A. Evetts and A. J. Butler, Oxford, 1895. The real author, 
however, is said to be Ibn Duqm4q; cf. Description of Egypt, published by K. 
Vollers, Kairo, 1893, from the manuscript in the Khedivial Library. 


12 Leipzig, 1900, pp. 80-81. 
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Collectio Canonum Abu Sulh Yinus ‘Abd Allah es-sadid Ibn Bénd. 


A. Introductio. Vat ar. 150. fol. 114 r a. 


B. Nomocanon. fol. 116 ra. 1. De electione et consecratione epi- 
scopi.—2. De officio episcopi—3. De suspensione.—4. De transla- 
tione clericorum.—5. De susceptione clericorum suspensorum et pere- 
grinantium.—6. De simonia.—7. De reiectione episcopi—8. De 
synodis.—9. 10. De accusatione episcopi—11. De administratione 
ecclesiae.—12. 13. 14. De abstinentia ab Eucharistia, de moribus 
clericorum, et de clerico peccatum confitente—15. De separatione a 
congregatione.—16. 17. 18. De causis depositionis episcopi.—19. 20. 
De aetate canonica.—21. De litteris testimonialibus.—22. De pote- 
state Chorepiscopi.—23. De libris in ecclesia legendis.—24. De tem- 
poribus orationis.—25. De oblationibus et de loco liturgiae.—26. 27. 
De ieiunio et feriatione diebus festis—28. De quadragesima.—29. De 
prohibitione liturgiae tempore quadragesimae.—30. De iis qui ab 
Eucharistia excluduntur, et de baptismate.—31. De consecratione et 
ordinatione Neophytorum.—32. De communicatione in sacris cum 
Judaeis etc.—33. 34. De acceptione baptismatis- et Eucharistiae ab 
haereticis.—35. De irregularitatibus.—36. De matrimonio secundo 
clericorum.—37. De repudiatione uxoris.—38. 39. De servis et dominis t 


eorum.—40. De commemoratione mortuorum.—41. De usu vestium 
sexus alterius.—42. De relictione filiorum et parentum status mona- 
stici ingrediendi causa.—43, 44. De apostatis—45. De nuptiis secun- 
dis et tertiis—46. De retentione adultricis—47. De egressu e mona- 
sterio.—48. De raptu. 

C. Canones et sectiones e variis Patribus et Conciliis et scriptis 
pseudo-apostolicis (fol. 118 v a-122.) videlicet: Nicaea, Basilius, 
Didascalia, Liber Clementis secundus, Apostoli et Paulus, Nicaea, 
Cyriacus, et synodus ad eius installationem convocata, Timotheus 
Alex., Gregorius Nyss., Ancyra, Nicaea, Gregorius Nyss., Cyriacus 
Ant. 


Abia Sulh’s Nomocanon is remarkable on account of its short- 
ness and conciseness, this probably resulting from the fact that 
his is the first attempt in the nomocanonical literature. Unlike 
the later nomocanonists, he generally abstains from quoting 
verbally the canons on which he bases his translations, but after 
a general quotation of the sources he condenses their contents 
in a short sentence. The following translation of the first 
section may serve as illustration. 
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Summa’** prima. Canon Apostolorum duodecim et concilium 
Nicaeae et Synodus Antiochiae.** Non licet Patriarchae consecrare 
Episcopum nisi electione gregis habita et voluntate eius expressa; si 
autem consentit maior numerus et opponunt duo vel tres, praevaleat 
opinio maioritatis eorumque decisio. Episcopus autem ne consecretur 
manu Episcopi (unius); si autem faciunt (ita), separentur (ab 
Ecclesia) et is cui imposita est manus et is qui eam imposuit. 


The Nomocanon following next in time is most probably that 
of Michael of DamyAt at the end of the twelfth century. Anba 
Michael, (said to be the first who used the title of Metropolitan 
of Damyat) is well known as author of a good many books, 
some of which are lost.*® First of all, he wrote a controversial 
treatise against the Coptic reformer Marqus Ibn al-Qunbar, 
which according to Renaudot,*® Neale and Riedel, p. 89, is 
still preserved. Ten canons, also written by him, are found in 
the Collection of Canons of Magara. The Vatican Library still 
possesses two other writings of his on the Laws and Rites pecu- 
liar to the Jacobite Copts, the Vat. ar. 158 (mutilated in the 
middle) ** and the Vat. ar. 159 (mutilated in the end). Finally, 
Vat. ar. 158, fol. 14b-24b contains a letter of Michael, ad- 
dressed to Marqus, after he had left the Jacobites and joined the 
Melchites. A report of Michael of Damyat on Marqus Ibn al- 
Qunbar is preserved by Abii Salih (loc. cit., pp. 34 ff.). 

As to the controversial work against Marqus Ibn al-Qunbar, 
Riedel and Neale omit entirely to indicate where it may be 
found; Renaudot, from whom both borrow their remark, in- 


13 The sections are called “Summa” as giving a short condensed résumé 
of the canons referred to. 

14j, e. Can. 1, 72, 73 of the 81 Apostolic canons; can. 13, 21, 52, 56 of the 
71 Apostolic canons; can. 1 of the §6 Apostolic canons; can. 76 of the Oriental 
canons of the Council of Nice; can. 4 of the Greek canons of the Council of 
Nice; can. 19 of the Synod of Antioch. . 

15 Cf. the list in Abi ’l-Barakat’s Lampas Tenebrarum, Ch. 7. Published 
and translated by Riedel in Nachrichten der Kgl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Géttingen, Phil.-hist. Klasse, 1902, p. 635-706. An Extract in 
Vansleb (= Wansleben), Histoire de l’Eglise d’Alexandrie, etc., Paris, 1677, 
Part 7. 

16 Eusebius Renaudot, Historia Patriarcharum Alexandrinorum Jacobitarum, 
Paris, 1713, p. 552. 

17 John Mason Neale, A History of the Holy Eastern Church. The Patri- 
archate of Alexandria, London, 1847, vol. II, p. 264. 

18 Fol, 1 and 2 of the first Kuras are preserved, fol. 3-10 of the first Kuras 
and fol. 1-9 of the second Kuras, in summa 17 foll. are missing, fol. 10 of the 
second Kurs and the rest are preserved. 
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forms us that it is preserved “in amplissima canonum collec- 
tione”’, viz. the Collection of Magara. Renaudot’s informa- 
tion, however, is erroneous. The piece, which is contained in 
Magqfara’s Collection of Canons, is an “Abrégé” of Michael’s 
canons, as de Slane, translating its title in his Catalogue des 
Manuscrits Arabes de la Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 1883, 

' p. 67, terms it correctly. The original, a compendium of which 
it is, is either the piece contained in Vat. ar. 159, fol. 3b-19a 
incl. (which is more probable) or the work contained in Vat. 
ar. 158, fol. 1-13a. Both are very similar to each other, but, 
contrary to Assemani’s claim, by no means identical, arrange- 
ment and phraseology being different. Since also the other 
statements of Assemani in Mai, IV, pp. 297-298 and pp. 299- 
300 are wrong or misleading, I give here an exact account of 
the contents from the manuscripts themselves. 


I. Vat. ar. 158. 1) On the sign of the cross with one finger only 
and from the left to the right (incomplete in the beginning), fol. 2a- 
3a. 2) On the taking off the shoes in the churches, fol 3a-6a. 3) On 
the circumcision, fol 6a-9a. 4) On the obligation of receiving holy 
communion, fol 9a-10a. 5) That the Holy Sacrament shall not be 
concealed (= preserved in the Tabernacle) and that it shall not be 
carried from place to place, fol 10a-12b. 6) On the incense with 
the Sandariis (resin of thuia), fol 1la-12b. 7) On the sucking of 
water after the Communion (to rinse the mouth) and the covering of 
the Holy Sacrament with beans and lupines (by eating them), fol 
12b-13b. 

II. Vat. ar. 159. It starts with an introduction (fol 3b-5b), treat- 
ing of the oral confession to a confessor (fol 4b-5a), the fasting from 
fish in the first week of lent (fol 5a-5b), the fasting on the feast 
of the 40 Martyrs (fol 5b) and on the feast of Annunciation (fol 
5b), the genuflexion on the day of Pentecost (Sb- 6a), the nursing of 
the hair and the use of frankincense (fol 6a) and several other things 
(fol 6b). At the end of fol 6b and the beginning of 7a, there fol- 
lows a short index of the subjects of the treatise proper. They are as 
follows: 1) sign of the cross with one finger from the left to the 
right, 2) marriage between near relatives, 3) abrogation of the con- 
fession to the confessor, 4) taking off of the shoes in the churches, 
5) shaving of the hair, 6) circumcision, 7) obligation of receiving 
Communion during the Divine Service, 8) abrogation of the Holy 
Sacrament and of carrying it from place to place, 9) sucking of water 
after Communion, 10) eating of beans and lupines after Communion, 
11) incense with the Sandards and abrogation of frankincense. Only 
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a few of these titles are extensively treated of, viz. No. 1 on fol 7b- 
9b, No. 2 on fol 9b-12b, No. 5’on 12b-15a, No. 3 on fol 15a-19a, all 
the remaining parts being lost. 

III. The Compendium as preserved in the Collection of Magara 
contains all Nos mentioned above in Vat. ar. 159 with exception of 
No 9, which is omitted; only the arrangement is partly diffefent. 
The Nos 1, 2, 5, 3, in Vat. ar. 159 extensively treated, are shortened 
very much, which fact justifies the conclusion, that also the other 
Nos have been shortened in the same fashion. The arrangement is 
this (the first number is that of the Compendium, the second that 
of Vat. ar. 159): 24, =2, 4-5, 6—6, 7=7, 8-8, 
9—=11, 1010. 


The chief work of Michael of DamyAat,’® however, and the 
one which interests us most, is his comprehensive Nomocanon. 
It is preserved in the Berlin manuscript Diez A. quart 117, 
which copy was finished according to the colophon on fol. 422b, 
the 20th day of the Abib 927 M=z2Ist day of the Muharram 
607 H=1211 A. D. A modern copy is found in the National 
Library at Paris, ar. 4728 (cf. Revue de l’Orient Chrétien XIV 
1909 p. 177). A third manuscript is extant in the Vatican 
Library, Vat. suppl. ar. 907 (123), written in the fifteenth cen- 
tury.”° But, as Monsignor Ratti, the Prefect of the Vatican 
Library, states, the codex is covered on the recto and verso of 
every folio with a kind of protective paper. This paper, at 
some future time, may become white and transparent, but, for 
the time being, is yellowish and semi-opaque, so that the 
manuscript cannot be photographed in its present condition.** 
Johann Michael Wansleben, the famous German traveller and 
purchaser of Oriental manuscripts for the Royal, now the 
National, Library at Paris, mentions the acquisition of an- 
other copy of this Nomocanon in the year 1664, which, how- 
ever, is now missing. 

The Berlin manuscript Diez A. quart. 117 begins with three 
introductions, 1) the introduction to the Nomocanon of Abii 


19 Abi ’'l-Barakat mentions another work of Michael of Damyat in 8 chap- 
ters and 24 sections under the title: “ The desire of him who seeks the redemp- 
tion and salvation of his soul on the day of retribution” which work apparently 
is lost. Cf. Riedel in the Nachrichten, etc., pp. 654 ff. (text) and 687 ff. 
(translation). 

20 Cf. Riedel in the Nachrichten, etc., p. 688, 1. 

211 owe this information to the kindness of my esteemed colleague Dr. 
Hyvernat, who, on my request, was good enough to ask Monsignor Ratti for 
photographs of this manuscript. 
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Sulh, 2) the introduction which commonly is found before the 
so-called Thirty Laws of the Apostles and 3) an introduction 
of Michael of Damyat himself. A German translation of 
these three introductions is given by Riedel, loc. cit., p. 81 ff., 
169 ff. and 92 ff., which, although not very exact, may be 
consulted with profit. 

The first two introductions are omitted in the Paris manu- 
script ar. 4728. They belong, however, to Michael’s original 
work, since the authority of the modern Paris copy is proved by 
its numerous additions, omissions, misplacements, rearrange- 
ments and corrections not to be of equal weight with the Berlin 
manuscript. In regard to the introduction of Abii Sulh, every 
reasonable doubt is excluded by the statement, which the copy- 
ist of ar. 252 of the National Library at Paris on p. 691 in- 
serted into his text: “ He (i. e. Abii Sulh) said this preface, 
and the book of Anba Michael has added it,”’ and by the first- 
hand remark at the margin in fol..114 a of Vat. ar. I50: 
“ This preface occurs also in the book of Anba Michael ”’.*? If 
this first introduction must be considered as pertaining to the 
work of Michael, it seems more than probable, not to say cer- 
tain, that the introduction to the Thirty Laws of the Apostles 
also was inserted by Michael himself in his Nomocanon. 

It is unnecessary to add a detailed description of the contents 
of the Nomocanon, as it may be found in Riedel, loc. cit. pp. 91- 
115.°* The sources Michael of Damyat uses, are: The Holy 


22 These two remarks are interesting in so far as the mistakes of the writer 
of ar. 252 of the Nat. Library at Paris form a striking proof for Vat. ar. 
(149 and) 150 being the real original of the Paris manuscript ar. 252. 

23 A few corrections, which I just happen to remember may here be added. 
“ Einleitung” always instead of “ Hauptstiick”; No 2: 43 instead of 33; 
No 7: “Ackerland” instead of “ Statte”; No 21: “I Thess. 5, 14-18” instead 
of “I Thess. 4, 12-18”; No 21, c add: “ Sno 31 ”; No 21, p: “I Ap. 33 instead 
of 72”; No 21, u: “ aufgenommen werden ” instead of “kommunizieren ” 
No 33: “mag i in Gefahr des Todes” instead of “soll bei Todesstrafe” ; No 34, d: 
perhaps “ Bas. 78” instead of “ Bas. 68”; No 35, 1: “ Didascalia 6, 7, 8” in- 
stead of “ Didascalia 6, 8”; No 35, m: "col. 498” instead of “col. 489”; 
No 41: “(col. 499, Nr. 14)” instead of “(col. 497, Nr. 10)”; No 41, b: “das 
Nehmen von Frauen und Schwestern (= subintroductae)” instead of “ die 
Enthaltung von Frauen und Besitz”; No 41, f: “und dies wieder rickgangig 
machen ” instead of “ wieder in Lust verfallen”; No 41, k: “ Nachkommen- 
schaft” instead of “Besitztiimer” ; No 46: “ xetporovia” instead of “ xeperioxoros’”; 
No 47, h: “I Tim. 3, 11” is more probable than “I Tim. 2, 12”; No 49, e 
“abrig bleiben” instead of “bevorzugt werden”; No 490: “ beizusteuern ” 
instead of “ beizuwohnen”; No 49, q: “die Liturgie feiert” instead of “ hinzu- 
tritt’”; “zur Ader lassen instead of cancel 
“und ‘der Jungfrauen ” and add after “ ‘werden ~: "enn ber die Erstlinge ” 
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Scripture, Didascalia, the different collections of the Canons 
of the Apostles (with 81, 71, 56, 30 canons, the so-called Old 
Testament Traditions and another collection), the Councils of 
Ancyra (314 A. D.), Carthage (between 313 and 323), Nicaea 
I (325), Constantinople I (335), Antiochia (341), Laodicea 
(between 343 and 381), Sardica (343/4), Gangra or Gangras 
(second part of the 4th century), Ephesus (431), the canons 
of Hippolytus, Pope of Rome, Basil the Great, Chrysostom, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Epiphanius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
(520-535)=Novella VI (cf. Novellae in Schéll’s recension, 
Berlin, 1895, p. 35 ff.), Cyriacus the Great, Patriarch of An- 
tioch, (793-817), Gabriel Ibn Turaik, Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, (1131-1145) and the so-called Canons of the Kings 
i. e. Roman Emperors (cf. Bruns-Sachau, Syrisch-Rémisches 
Rechtsbuch, Leipzig 1880). 

In order to illustrate the manner in which Michael of Damyat 
composed his Nomocanon, I give here the translation of its 
first chapter: “Caput primum. De eo qui audet aliquid ex eis 
dissolvere quae constituerunt Patres et Defensores Fidei. Dixit 
Evangelium inclitum: (follows Luke 11, 28). Idemque dicit: 
(follows John 8, 17) Dixit Petrus secundum id quod canon 20 
e canonibus 71 continet: (follows canon 20 of the 71 canons 
of the Apostles).** Et dixit Paulus in epistula ad Romanos 
(follows Rom. 3, 34). Et dixit synodus Antiochena canon I 
(follows canon 1 of the council of Antioch). Et dixit synodus 
Constantinopolitana canon 1 (follows canon 1 of the council of 
Constantinople I). Et dixit synodus Ephesina canon unicus 
(follows the canon of the council of Ephesus). Et dixit Cle- 
mens de defensione fidei: Dicit magister meus Petrus mihi- 
metipsi Clementi: Defende fidem et disputa de ea in veritate 
stringente et argumentis e libris sanctis Dei, nam ei qui defen- 
dunt eam et disputant de ea, hereditabunt regnum Dei, et 
dimica gladio ferreo contra negatores infideles qui non credunt 
in Christum, neve acceperis facies neve sumpseris dona.” 


No 62 (344b) 4: “des Sohnes seines Sohnes” instead of “eines Sohnes seines 
Vaters”; No 68: “ Uber den, der die Sklaven Auflehnung gegen ihre Herren 
lehrt ” instead of “ Wenn ein -- - weiss”. 

24 Cf. Jean et Augustin Périer, Les cent vingt-sept Canons des Apétres, 
Paris, (Tome VIII, fasc. 4, of Graffin and Nau’s Patrologia Orientalis) pp. 
589-590. The other Arabic sources, quoted by Michael of Damyat, have not 
yet been published. 
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The Jansenistic Renaudot, loc. cit. p. 552, judges Michael of 
Damyat very harshly. He calls him a “ mediocris theologus ” 
and says about his controversial writing against Marqus Ibn 
al-Qunbar: “ea disputatione vix quidquam insulsius potest 
excogitari”. The Catholic Stephanus Evodius Assemani (in 
his Bibliothecae Mediceae-Laurentianae et Palatinae Codicum 
MSS orientalium Catalogus, Florence, 1742, p. 100) seems not 
to esteem him very highly either. On the other hand, the 
Protestant Riedel, loc. cit. pp. 89 and go, is almost enthusiastic 
over him. To do justice to Michael of Damyat, who stands 
out prominently in the history of he Jacobite Coptic Church of 
Alexandria as defensor of her creed and peculiarities, we ought 
to set aside our religious convictions and judge him from his 
own point of view on the quality of his works alone. To an 
impartial judge, there will hardly be any doubt whatever, that 
the intellectual qualification of Michael and his ability as inde- 
pendent thinker and writer are not of an exceptionally high 
grade. His works are entirely of the average standard to which 
we are accustomed among Oriental Christian writers, and 
thus he deserves neither special blame nor special praise. Asa 
compiler, however, he should be given every credit for his inde- 
fatigable diligence and his laborious zeal. It is true, his Nomo- 
canon cannot stand a comparison with that of Ibn al-‘Assal or 
any other canonist, Abii Sulh not excluded, but on the other 
hand, his Nomocanon certainly is valuable on account of its 
comprehensiveness and the innumerable literal quotations from 
the sources, some of which would otherwise have been lost. 

By far more interesting than the Nomocanon of Michael of 
Damyat is another one with the title Medicina Spiritualis. 
which, as it seems probable, was written at about the same time. 
The Arabic manuscripts almost without an exception, omit any 
indication of the author. Only one manuscript as far as known 
to-day, preserved in the Mount Sinai Convent, gives as author 
one Marqus Metropolitan of Damyat. However, since a metro- 
politan of DamyAat with the name of Marqus is not known, the 
word “ Metropolitan” most probably is but an erroneous 
addition of a copyist who thought it certain that an author, 
writing such a powerful and authoritative Nomocanon could 
not be a simple priest. The only Marqus of Damyat, known 
as being qualified to be the author of such a work, is Marqus, 
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surnamed Ibn al-Qunbar.* There are strong internal rea- 
sons in favour of Marqus Ibn al-Qunbar’s authorship. First 
of all, as Gildemeister in the description of the manuscript 
N 28 (88g) in the University Library at Bonn observes, 
Melchitic peculiarities are found in the Nomocanon in spite 
of its generally Jacobite appearance. This would apply very 
well to Marqus Ibn al-Qunbar, who was born and raised a 
Jacobite and joined the Melchites later on in life and perhaps 
only transitorily. The chief reason, however, is the polemic 
tendency which permeates the whole work. 

Michael of Damyat and Marqus Ibn al-Qunbar were the 
leading persons in the great controversy on certain customs 
in the Jacobite Church of Egypt, especially on the necessity of 
oral confession. The Coptic Church of Alexandria at the end 
of the twelfth ‘century had practically given up the ancient 
custom of oral confession and substituted for it a kind of burn- 
ing frankincense. Marqus Ibn al-Qunbar,”* a most gifted and 
scholarly man, arose to introduce it again. In this he suc- 
ceeded extremely well; thousands and thousands flocked to 
him and his companions to confess their sins. Michael, the 
Metropolitan Bishop of DamyAat, to whose diocese Marqus Ibn 
al-Qunbar apparently belonged, did all he could to counteract 
Marqus’ preaching on this subject, but in vain. Therefore he 
had him suspended and excommunicated. The controversy, 
however, was by no means settled by this procedure, but went on 
on both sides until after the death of both Michael and Marqus. 


25 Ethiopic manuscripts of the Faus Manfasdédwi (the Ethiopic translation of 
this Nomocanon) attribute it to Michael, bishop of Atrib and Malig, the re- 
nowned author of the Synaxarion of the Coptic Church. On the strength of 
these remarks, I established in my publication of the Medicina Spiritualis in the 
Oriens Christianus, V1, (1906) pp. 74 ff., that the time, when this Nomocanon 
was written, might be the twelfth century, and could not be later than the 
end of the thirteenth century. After finishing the publication, my attention 
was called by R. Dr. H. Gussen in Diisseldorf on the Rhine, to the fact that 
an Arabic manuscript, No. 203 in the Mount Sinai Convent, had the following 
title: Liber, qui vocatur Medicina Spiritualis, ex canonibus Patrum et post eos 
Patris Marci, Metropolitae Damiettensis. It is R. Dr. Gussen, who first be- 
lieved this to be an indication of the authorship of Marqus Ibn al-Qunbar. 

26 According to the reports of his adversaries, Michael and Abi Salih, his 
full name was Marqus ad-Darir Ibn Mauhib Fahir Ibn al-Qunbar. It is not 
altogether certain, that ad-Darir and Fahir and even al-Qunbar are parts of 
his real name, since their meaning seems not to be fit to a proper name 
(Darir = blind, Fahir—=braggart, and Qunbar perhaps=inflation). Any- 
how, it is amusing to see Michael of Damyat always calling him Fahir in his 
report. 
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With what result is not known; it is, however, remarkable, that 
as-Safi Ibn al-‘Assal, a Jacobite living shortly after, in the 51st 
chapter of the second part of his Nomocanon * agrees to the 
usefulness of oral confession and perhaps to its necessity in 
principle, but finds it practically unfeasible on account of want 
of conscientious and learned confessors. According to the 
reports of Michael’s partisans which, unfortunately, have alone 
been preserved, Marqus became Melchite, but soon repented 
and asked for rehabilitation. This was granted to him, but 
only after he had promised not to preach the necessity of oral 
confession again. After his reconciliation, he relapsed, was 
again excommunicated, again became Melchite, repented again, 
asked again for rehabilitation which this time was refused, and 
died in the year 1208 in el-Qusair, a monastery of his 
followers.** 

Marqus ad-Darir Ibn Mauhib Fahir Ibn al-Qunbar was, 
according to Abii Salih, loc. cit. pp. 34 ff., a fertile writer. 


He is said to have translated Holy Writ from Coptic into 


Arabic; besides he composed the Tafsir et-Tafsir i. e. Explan- 
ation of the Explanation, as it seems, a commentary to his 
translation of Holy Writ or parts thereof, then a book called 
“The ten chapters” or “ The ten chief matters’, perhaps the 
book against which Michael of Damyat wrote his treatise 
‘“ De legibus et ritibus Coptis peculiaribus.”” Moreover there is 
ascribed to him a book “ Kitab el-Mu‘allim wa ’t-Talmid i. e. 
book of the confessor and the penitent (not, as Evetts, |. c. p. 43 
wrongly translates, book of the teacher and the disciple, the 
words mu‘allim and talmid being the technical terms for con- 
fessor and penitent.) Finally a work “ al-Magmi‘ fima ilaihi 
’l-Margii‘; which perhaps has to be translated “ Collection of 
controverted questions,” not as Evetts, loc. cit. p. 43 does, 
“‘ Collection of fundamental principles” and other works, the 


27 Cf. also ch. 55 of the Collection of the Fundamentals of the Religion by 
as-Safi’s brother al-Mu’taman Abia Ishaq Ibn al-‘Assal (Girgis Philotheos 
‘Aud, Al-Magmié‘ as-Safawi, Kairo, 1908, p. 424) and ch. 97 of al-Gauharat 
en-Nafisa by Yuhanna Ibn Zakarya Ibn Saba‘ (published at Kairo, 1902). 

28 As to the controversy between Marqus Ibn al-Qunbar and Michael of 
Damyat, cf. Renaudot, loc. cit. pp. 550 ff., Neale, loc. cit. II, pp. 261 ff. and 
the sources mentioned in Neale, p. 261, Note 1, especially Aba Salih, loc. cit., 
pp. 20-43. Unfortunately, all Arabic sources as to Marqus Ibn al-Qunbar’s 
case are from the partisans of Michael of Damyat and thus probably less 
trustworthy. 
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titles of which are not mentioned. None of all these works has 
been: found with certainty up to the present. De Slane in his 
Catalogue des manuscrits arabes de la Bibliotheque Nationale, 
p. 48 treats of two manuscripts ar. 195 and 196 which have 
also the title “Kitab at-Talmid wa ’l-Mu‘allim”.*® In spite of 
the similarity of the titles and contents, his book which has 23 
chapters cannot be the same as that of Margis Ibn al-Qunbar 
mentioned above, if the assertion found in its preface is true 
that sources of ar. 195 are translated.from the Fathers by 
Kyrillus Ibn Laqlaq who became Patriarch of Alexandria in 
the year 1235 A. D. i. e. twenty-seven years after the death of 
Marqus Ibn al-Qunbar. There is, however, still the possibility 
that the author of ar. 195 and 196 incorporated Marqus Ibn 
al-Qunbar’s work in his. As long as this cannot be decided 
by a careful study of the manuscript itself, I might be inclined 
to identify Marqus Ibn al-Qunbar’s book of the Confessor and 
Penitent with our Medicina Spiritualis, if only Michael of 
Damyat in mentioning Marqus’ book, did not expressly add: 
in eight chapters, while the Medicina Spiritualis has forty- 
eight chapters. 

The Medicina Spiritualis consists of two introductions (ch. 
1 and 2), the Nomocanon and a long exordium (ch. 48). In 
the first introduction the author indicates the several reasons 
moving him to write his Nomocanon. The following short 
passage taken from the introduction expresses them in a nut- 
shell. ‘‘ Because I saw the children of the Church not caring 
for their salvation nor knowing the canons for the absolution 
of the sins, and (because) I saw the clergy and the confessors 
leading astray others and going astray themselves, since they 
do not know how to lead the faithful nor do they understand 


29 The main title, according to de Slane, seems to be: Book of the confession 
and the work which frees the soul from the sin. The description which is 
found in de Slane’s Catalog and that of the manuscript Syr. 216 in Zotenberg, 
Catalogue des Manuscrits Syriaques de la Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 1874, 
p. 166/7 are not full enough as to make out whether or not the manuscript Syr. 
216 contains the same work as Ar. 195 and 196. Henri Omont, Les Missions 
Archéologiques Frangaises, Paris, 1902, 2nd vol., p. 923/4 has Wansleben de- 
scribing the manuscript No 415, sent by him to the Royal Library at Paris, as 
follows: “ Le Maitre et le Disciple. C’est un livre qui dans 43 colloques ex- 
plique tous ‘les principaux points de la religion Chrétienne. Il est vieux et je 
Vay achepté & Alep. L’autheur en est Thedao de Roha” (Thaddai of 
Edessa?). This work may perhaps be the same as Syr. 216, but must be dif- 
ferent from Ar. 195 and 196, if the description of Wansleben is correct. 
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how to cure those who come to them, I felt myself moved to 
make one collection out of the multitude of canons so that con- 
fessors and penitents might take profit out of them and free 
themselves from their sins.” 

In the second introduction he proves the necessity of oral 
confession and the power of the priests to give absolution and 
offers a few general directions for the conduct of confessors. 
The exordium again contains much valuable advice to con- 
fessors and a comprehensive controversy on the necessity of 
oral confession, in which he ably refutes his opponent with 
arguments from Scripture, tradition and ratio theologica. I 
abstain from giving details of the contents of the Nomocanon, 
since the whole translation has been published by me in the 
Oriens Christianus, Rome VI-VIII, 1906-1908. 

The work we are treating of, as a matter of fact, is a Nomo- 
canon. Its aim, however, is not so much to teach dry canon 
law as to help confessors in rightly administering the Sacra- 
ment of penance. It is certainly a fine product of a pastoral 
mind, full of power, discretion and charity. In this it is far 
superior to the unpalatable legalistic work of Michael of 
Damyat. One need only read the following beautiful remark 
in the last chapter, which serves as exordium: “ De eis quae 
medicus i. e. confessarius scire debet. Primum omnium est, 
ne illum clementer tractet qui clementer tractandus non est, ne 
ipse incurrat responsibilitatem pro illius peccatis. Si autem 
sacerdos non ignorat fore ut peccator inclementer tractatus ex 
obedientia excidat nec se convertat, descendat cum eo usque 
ad infimum gradum, qui in poenitentiis haberi potest, et sus- 
cipiat eum sicut filius prodigus susceptus est et sicut beatus 
Joannes Evangelista suscepit latronem, quamvis manus eius 
inquinatae essent sanguine humano. Itaque confessarius, si 
scit poenitentis peccata esse multa, eius autem zelum esse par- 
vum atque infirmum, allevet onus super eum et innitatur in 
amore Dei erga homines eiusque gaudio de eorum poenitentia 
et conversione.” This wonderful apostolic spirit, this spirit of 
a father and an ambassador of Christ, characterizes the whole 
Nomocanon. Moreover, Marqus Ibn al-Qunbar proves him- 
self to be an independent thinker, using his own judgment in 
explaining and modifying the ancient rigid laws, and using it 
well. Indeed, if Ibn al-Qunbar is really the author of this 
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Nomocanon, the idea which we obtain about his person and 
character by a careful study of his work, is entirely different 
from what his enemies would want us to believe. It is he, 
not his opponent, Michael of Damyat, who fully deserves our 
respect, sympathy and affection. 

The Coptic Christians seem to have held the Nomocanon 
of Marqus Ibn al-Qunbar in very high esteem. This con- 
clusion may be drawn from the many Arabic manuscripts 
which have been preserved; no fewer than seven are known up 
to now. They are No 28 (88g) in the University Library at 
Bonn, Vat. Syr. 134 in the Vatican Library at Rome, Diez A. 
quart. 107 in the Royal Library in Berlin, Cod. 109 Or. 125/ 
121) in the University Library at Géttingen, No 35 in Dér 
Za ‘feran, Sinai No 203 according to the Catalog of the Arabic 
manuscripts of the Sinai Convent in the papers of bishop Por- 
phyrius Aspanski and finally an uncatalogued manuscript in 
the collection of Amélineau of the Institut Catholique at 
Paris.*° 

It may be drawn, moreover, from the fact that the Medicina 
S piritualis was translated into Ethiopic, which translation also 
is preserved in a good many manuscripts under the title “ Faus 
Manfasawi”.** The most striking proof, however, of the high 
esteem which this Nomocanon won in the Coptic Church, is the 
fact, that it was made the basis of another and larger Nomo- 
canon, that of Farag Allah al-Ahmimi. 

About Farag Allah al-Ahmimi, his person and life, nothing 
is known atall. All we know of him, is, that his home country 
was Ahmim (al-Ahmimi meaning native or man of Ahmim) 
and that he is author of a Nomocanon. This Nomocanon is 
preserved apparently in one manuscript only, viz. ar. 250 of 
the National Library at Paris, written 1073 M=1356/7 A. D. 
The date of this manuscript which, as follows from the colophon 
fol 237 b, is a copy, not the original, furnishes as a terminus 
ad quem about 1325. On the other hand, the fact that Farag 


30 I owe the information of the last four manuscripts to the kindness of the 
Rev. Dr. H. Gussen. 


31 As a matter of fact, there are two works extant in Ethiopic bearing the 
title of Faus Manfasawi. One of these is without the slightest doubt a close 
and faithful translation while the other one appears to be a revision rather than 
a translation. Both texts are to be published by my friend and colleague Dr. 
Butin. 
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Allah uses Marqus Ibn al-Qunbar and as-Safi Ibn al-‘Assél, 
who died at the beginning and at the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury ** respectively, fixes the terminus a quo at about 1250. 
The exact date, however, can not be ascertained. 

Almost everything found in this Nomocanon is borrowed. 
The general plan and the arrangement are borrowed from the 
famous Nomocanon of Ibn al-‘Assal; the subject matters are 
borrowed mostly from Marqus Ibn al-Qunbar’s Nomocanon, 
but also, especially in the last part on the civil law, from the 
Nomocanon of Ibn al-‘Assal, from the Paradisus orthodoxiae 
of Abi ’l-Farag ‘Abd Allah Ibn Abi ’t-Tayyib ** and one 


82 as-Safi died after 1274 A. D., since his treatise on the Trinity and Unity, 
according to ar. 199 of the National Library at Paris, was composed at the end 
of 673 H = 1274 A. D. 


83 Died 1043 A. D. The work, quoted above, is preserved in Vat. ar. 36 
and 37 (Mai, loc. cit. IV, 78). Moreover, the treatise De hereditatibus is pre- 
served in the Collection of Maq&ra and in Vat. ar. 160, fol. 1b-8 (written 1220 
A. D.). Riedel, loc. cit. pp. 148 ff. attempts to prove, that this Ibn at-Tayyib 
is not to be identified with Ibn at-Tayyib the author of a collection of canons 
under the title “ Laws of Christendom” preserved in Vat. ar. 153 (Mai IV, 
p. 286) and Laur. 57 (Assemani, Bibliothecae Mediceae Laurentianae et 
Palatinae codicum manuscriptorum orientalium catalogus. Florence, 1742, p. 
93) whom he refers to the fourteenth century. The main reason that Riedel 
brings against the identity of both, is Ibn at-Tayyib’s quality as secretary of 
the patriarch Timotheus, a patriarch with the name of Timotheus being known 
only in the ninth and in the fourteenth century, but not in the first part of- the 
eleventh century. The entire argumentation of Riedel, however, is wrong. 
The facts are these. Vat. ar. 180 contains the approbation of a controversial 
work of Elias, bishop of Nisibis, which at-Tayyib wrote in the year 1027 A. D. 
or perhaps 1026 A. D. The additional remark of Mai, loc. cit. p. 326, that this 
approbation was given at the order of the patriarch Timotheus, may perhaps 
be found in that copy of the fifteenth century. It is, however, erroneous or, at 
least, misleading. The approbation, there can not be any doubt about, was 
given in compliance with a decree of the patriarch Timotheus I (778-841 A. D.), 
written in a synod in the year 174 H and confirmed in the synod 189 H (cp. 
Assemani’s Bibliotheca Orientalis, III, 1, p. 81 and 82). Thus there is no 
mention of Timotheus as the name of the patriarch in the first part of the 
eleventh century. It is true, ar. 177 of the National Library at Paris, written 
not after 1289 A. D., in its preface, also seems to refer Ibn at-Tayyib as secre- 
tary of one patriarch Timotheus. This, however, is very doubtful, as it is not 
clear at all from de Slane’s Catalog, loc. cit. p. 47, whether the name of the 
patriarch is found in that preface itself or added by de Slane marte proprio. 
And even if it should be found there, it would not prove much, since the pre- 
face is of rather late date, the script being “ bien plus moderne que le reste du 
manuscrit.’ The last authority for Ibn at-Tayyib’s being the secretary of the 
patriarch Timotheus is Abi 1-Barakat in the 7th Chapter of his Lampas 
Tenebrarum. There is, however, little reason to attach much weight to this 
incidental remark of an Egyptian writer, who died not less than three hundred 
years after Ibn at-Tayyib. Indeed, there is good probability that all the refer- 
ences to Ibn at-Tayyib as the secretary of a patriarch Timotheus were caused 
by a simple misunderstanding of the remark concerning the approbation of 
the controversial work of Elias mentioned above. However, I can not attempt 
a full solution of this difficulty now, since the World-War renders it impossible 
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Mar Elias of Nisibis.** With exception of the last two authors, 
he deems it entirely unnecessary to indicate his sources or to 
allude to them. In the art of borrowing he is certainly a 
perfect master and a most conscientious one too; he borrows 
both substance and form, mostly without the slightest change. 
Sometimes, it is true, he dares be so independent as to add a 
few paragraphs or insert a few passages from the Scripture or a 
few Tituli from the civil code, known as “ Laws of the Kings ”, 
or a few canons which he just happens to know. I am even 
guilty of suspecting him (which suspicion however, I can 
hardly prove), of having quietly smuggled in a few lines of 
his own now and then or even a whole chapter or two, which, 
however, after all, are but compilations from other collections 
of canons or the Didascalia and similar writings. He, who, 
for instance, expects in chapter 27 in book 2: De Judiciis Ec- 
clesiasticis, an interesting exposition of the custom and usages 
of the ecclesiastical courts in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
tury in Egypt, will be greatly disappointed, for the whole 
chapter with all its twelve sections contains simply and only a 
literal extract from the Didascalia and Clementine writings. 
And should there be a few lines of independent thought in this 
Nomocanon, as it perhaps may happen to be in the introduc- 


to obtain the necessary manuscripts to be studied. One thing, however, is 
certain, namely, that Ibn at-Tayyib, the Collector of canons, can not be placed 
back in the fourteenth century, as Riedel proposes. The Commentary to the 
Gospels, which according to Abi 1-Barakat has to be attributed to Ibn at-Tayyib, 
the collector of canons, is preserved in two manuscripts, in ar. 85, written in 
the eleventh century, and ar. 86, written in 1248 A. D., both in the National 
Library at Paris. The author, therefore, must belong to the eleventh century 
at least. This argument can not be shaken, even if we did suppose that Ibn 
at-Tayyib was really the secretary of a patriarch, named Timotheus. It is true, 
Le Quien, Oriens Christianus, does not mention such a patriarch between 841 
and 1318 A. D. But this can not be considered a definite proof, that there 
really was none in that period, especially since also Vat. ar. 157 (written im 
1220 A. D.) seems to mention a patriarch of that name in that period. He 
may have been an anti-patriarch or a patriarch ad interim during the vacancy 
of the patriarchal see between ISé6‘yab (died 1025 A. D.) and Elias (elected 
1028 A. D.). As to Ibn at-Tayyib cf. Nachrichten der Kgl. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Géttingen, Phil.-hist. Klasse, 1902, pp. 563 and 648 with 
Riedel’s note 2. 

84 Elias of Séba‘ is meant, whose work De Hereditatibus, based on the similar 
work of the patriarch Elias, is preserved in ‘AbhdiSo”’s Nomocanon (Mai, loc. 
cit. X, pp. 222-230 and pp. 56-65). In the Parisian copy of Farag Allah’s 
Nomocanon, the words “Elias” and “ Nisibis” of the title “sanctus Pater 
Elias, Episcopus Nisibis” have been erased; apparently the orthodoxy of the 
Melchite or Jacobite owner of the copy did not allow the epithet “Pater sanctus” 
to a heretical Nestorian bishop. 
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tion, they are by no means incontestable improvements, in so 
far as these additions can hardly be said to be important or 
instructive or well managed. The Nomocanon is in itself, 
without any doubt, a most valuable and useful piece of work, 
but all, or almost all, of the good points that Farag Allah shows 
in it, are wholly due to his great forerunners, Marqus Ibn al- 
Qunbar and ags-Safi Ibn al-‘Assal. 

The Nomocanon of Farag Allah has not been published yet 
nor described in a sufficient manner; the few lines of descrip- 
tion of the Paris manuscript in de Slane’s Catalog being neither 
exact nor adequate. A short indication of the contents of the 
Nomocanon therefore, will not be deemed out of place. 


Liber Collectionis Canonum auctore Farag Alléh al-Ahmimi. 

Liber prior. (26 capita, 163 [ ?] sectiones) 

fol. 2b. Introductio [Medicina Spiritualis, Cap. 1, 2] 

fol. 7b. Index capitum 

fol. 9b. Caput I. Mandata quae scripserunt Apostoli duodecim 
et quae vocantur leges.iudiciales [ ?]. 

fol. 15b. Caput II. Mandata quae scripserunt Apostoli sancti ad 
universam ecclesiam Christianam. (6 sectiones) 

fol. 18a. Cap. III. De disciplina obligatoria et conveniente et de 
eius valore in Ecclesia orthodoxa. (14 sect.) [Med. spir. cap. 32, 34] 

fol. 25a. Cap. IV. De ordinatione ecclesiae et de ornatione al- 
taris. (11 sect.) [Med. spir. cap. 29] 

fol. 31a. Cap. V. De baptismate. (6 sect.) [Med. spir. cap. 27] 

fol. 35a. Cap. VI. De pvpe et de eius dignitate eiusque usu in 
consecratione altarium, et de eo qui peccat post baptisma (8 sect.) 
{ Med. spir. cap. 28 ] 

fol. 36a. Cap. VII. De patriarcha, et plurima ex eis, quae valent 
de episcopis, valent de patriarcha, nam ipse vocatur “‘ episcopus mag- 
nus” et “pater” et “princeps episcoporum”. (1 sect.) [Ibn al- 
‘Assal, I, 4a] 

fol. 38a. Cap. VIII. De xé«porovig episcoporum etc. (10 sect.) 
[ Med. spir. cap. 25] 

fol. 48b. Cap. IX. De funttionibus presbyteratus, et de imposi- 
tione manus et baptismate et liturgia et oblationibus (1 sect.) 

fol. 50a. Cap. X. De sacerdotibus et diaconis et de vestimentis 
eorum et de diaconissis (8 sect.) [Med. spir. cap. 31] 

fol. 56b. Cap. XI. De observationibus presbyterorum et obliga- 
tionibus clericorum. (7 sect.) 

fol. 61a. Cap. XII. De monachis et sanctimonialibus et virgini- 
bus et eorum obligationibus, et de viduis. (15 sect.) [Med. spir. cap. 
37] 
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fol. 66a. Cap. XIII. Quod status clericalis praestantior sit statu 
regali, et de clerico, qui vadit ad reges, et de eo qui non debet fieri 
clericus. (5 sect.) [Med. spir. cap. 35] 

fol. 67a. Cap. XIV. De oblationibus et de communicantibus, et 
de rebus e quibus sumantur [oblationes] et e quibus ne sumantur, et 
quod ne ponatur in altari oblatio talium quae non licet offerre, et de 
primitiis et decimis. (17 sect.) [Med. spir. cap. 26] 

fol. 73b. Cap. XV. De visitatione ecclesiae omni die facienda. 
(2 sect.) 

fol. 75a. Cap. XVI. De benedictione et edAoyia. (1 sect.) 

fol. 75b, Cap. XVII. De ieiuniis et feria quarta et feria sexta. 
(11 sect.) [Med. spir. cap. 38] 

fol. 79a. Cap. XVIII. De hebdomada sancta et resurrectione. 
(5 sect.) [Med. spir. cap. 39] 

fol. 80b. Cap. XIX. De diebus quibus non licet ieiunare neque 
prostrationem facere. (2 sect.) 

fol. 81b. Cap. XX. De festis et de diebus quibus debet feriari, 
et quid faciendum sit die Sabbathi et Dominica. (11 sect.) [Med. 
spir. cap. 40, 41] 

fol. 84b. Cap. XXI. De temporibus precum et de lotione omni 
tempore facienda. (7 sect.) [Med. spir. cap. 42] 

fol. 87a. Cap. XXII. De eleemosyna et partitione eius. (7 sect.) 
[ Med. spir. cap. 43] 

fol. 89b. Cap. XXIII. De votis (6 sect.) [ Med. spir. cap. 44] 

fol. 90b. Cap. XXIV. De obstetricibus. (1 sect.) 

fol. 91a. Cap. XXV. De visitatione aegrotorum et de fidelium 
in hac re obligatione. (1 sect.) 

.fol. 91a. Cap. XXVI. De libris sanctis quos accipit ecclesia. 

(1 sect.) 


Liber alter. (50 capita, 335 [?] sectiones) 

fol. 92b. Cap. I. De nuptiis prohibitis earumque speciebus (19 
sect.) [Med. spir. cap. 5, 6] ' 

fol. 96b. Cap. II. De nuptiis viduae quae sexaginta annos super- 
gressa est. (8 sect.) [Med. spir. cap. 5, 6] 

fol. 98b. Cap. III. De corruptione matrimonii et divortio. (2 
sect. ) 

fol. 99a. Cap. IV. De redditione arrhabonae ad mortem unius e 
coniugibus. (1 sect.) | 

fol. 99a. Cap. V. De mandatis circa matrimonium. (10 sect.) 

fol. 102b. Cap. VI. De superbia. (1 sect.) [Med. spir. cap. 3] 

fol. 104b. Cap. VII. De occisione. (9 sect.) [Med. spir. cap. 4] 

fol. 107a. Cap. VIII. De fornicatione eiusque speciebus. (12 
sect.) [Med. spir. cap. 5, 6] 
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fol. 114b. Cap. IX. De bestialitate et sodomia. (5 sect.) [Med. 
spir. cap. 7] 

fol. 116a. Cap. X. De concubina et concubino et de eo qui habet 
concubinam. (6 sect.) [Med. spir. cap. 8] 

fol. 117b. Cap. XI. De coitu cum uxore inordinato et de re- 
tractione ab ea. (2 sect.) [Med. spir. cap. 11] 

fol. 118a. Cap. XII. De eo qui vult expellere uxorem suam e 
domo sua. (15 sect.) [Med. spir. cap. 12, 13] 

fol. 121a. Cap. XIII. De somniatione. (10 sect.) [Med. spir. 
cap. 14] . 

fol. 123a. Cap. XIV. De abstinentia ab uxore sub ratione quod 
sit prohibita. (4 sect.) [Med. spir. cap. 9] 

fol. 124a. Cap. XV. De temporibus quibus coniugibus copula 
non permittitur. (5 sect.) [Med. spir. cap. 10] 

fol. 127a. Cap. XVI. De eo qui vadit ad conventus iudaeorum 
et magorum et astrologorum et incantatorum serpentum et lusorum et 
augurum et eorum qui praeferunt diem diei et ceterarum categoriarum. 
(5 sect.) [Med. spir. cap. 15] 

fol. 129a. Cap. XVII. De apostasia. (13 sect.) [Med. spir. 
cap. 16] 

fol. 132b. Cap. XVIII. De furto eiusque divisionibus. (9 sect.) 
{ Med. spir. cap. 17] 

fol. 135a. Cap. XIX. De usura. (1 sect.) [Med. spir. cap. 18] 

fol. 136a. Cap. XX. De iis qui se applicant arti fraudulentae, et 
de falsariis. (3 sect.) [Med. spir. cap. 19] 

fol. 137a. Cap. XXI. De offensione et obtractione et maledic- 
tione. (8 sect.) [Med. spir. cap. 20] 

fol. 138b. Cap. XXII. De ira et odio. (3 sect.) [Med. spir. 
cap. 21] 

fol. 139b. Cap. XXIII. De iure iurando veraci et mendaci. (12 
sect.) [Med. spir. cap. 22] 

fol. 142a. Cap. XXIV. De mendacio. (9 sect.) [Med. spir. cap. 
23] 

fol. 144b. Cap. XXV. De testimonio falso. (1 sect.) [Med. spir. 
cap. 24] 

fol. 145a. Cap. XXVI. De actionibus vilibus. (1 sect.) 

fol. 145b. Cap. XXVII. De refectorio. (1 sect.) 

fol. 145b. Cap. XXVIII. De iudiciis ecclesiasticis et testimonio 
contradelinquentes. (12 sect.) 

fol. 148b. Cap. XXIX. De mactato, et quid ducendum sit lici- 
tum circa cibos et quid illicitum. (12 sect.) [Med. spir. cap. 36] 

fol. 155a. Cap. XXX. De castratis et circumcisis. (6 sect.) 
{Med. spir. c. 33] 

fol. 156a. Cap. XXXI. De daemoniacis et catechumenis et con- 
fessoribus. (3 sect.) 
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fol. 157b. Cap. XXXII. De martyribus et mandatum de eis, et 
de eundo ad carceres, et quod ecclesia ne nominetur nomine martyris. 
(4 sect.) 

fol. 159a. Cap. XXXIII. De iuribus imperatoriis et obedientia 
erga imperatorem et principes, et de spatio praescriptionis et petitione 
iurium legalium et venditione et emptione, et quod ne intercedant 
mulieres. (4 sect.) 

fol. 160a. Cap. XXXIV. De venditione servorum et procura- 
tione eorum et manumissione servorum. (5 sect.) 

fol. 161b. Cap. XXXV. De christianis qui ex hoc mundo dece- 
dunt, et de coemeteriis. (2 sect.) 

fol. 163a. Cap. XXXVI. Quod patres filios suos instruant et in 
matrimonium dent, si hoc sunt digni. (1 sect.) 

fol. 163b. Cap. XXXVII. Diversa. (23 sect.) [Med. spir. cap. 
45, 46, 47, 48] 

fol. 168a. Cap. XXXVIII. De merito poenitentiae, et quod pec- 
cator manifestet peccatum confessario ecclesiastico, ut sibi imponat 
poenitentiam peccato suo congruam, et demonstratio huius rei et tes- 
timonia pro ea. (1 sect.) [Med. spir. cap. 48] 

fol. 170b. Cap. XXXIX. De hereditatibus (35 sect.) [10 sect. 
== Ibn al-‘Assal lib. II cap. 42; 1 sect. ex tractatu: “Paradisus ortho- 
doxiae populi christiani” auctore Abi ’1-Farag ‘Abd Allah Ibn Abi 
*t-Tayyib ; 24 sect. ex tractatu: ‘‘ De categoriis heredum ” auctore Mar 
Elia Metropolita Nisibeno] 

fol. 190a. Cap. XL. De commodato et de deposito et de pro- 
curatione et de tutela (4 sect.) [Ibn al-‘Assal, 1. II cap. 28, 29, 
30, 32] 

fol. 194b. Cap. XLI. De venditionibus et de iis quae ad has 
pertinent. (7 sect.) [Ibn al-‘Assal, 1. II cap. 33] 

fol. 198b. Cap. XLII. De societate et de compulsione et de 
rapina. (3 sect.) [Ibn al-‘Assal, 1. II cap. 34, 35] 

fol. 20la. Cap. XLIII. De mercedibus et conductione et viis et 
plateis et locis et restoratione aedificiorum et cursibus aquae et rivulis 
campi. (12 sect.) [Ibn al-‘Assal, 1. II cap. 36, 37] 

fol. 207b. Cap. XLIV. De societate quaestus et stipulatione de- 
biti. (5 sect.) [Ibn al-‘Assal, 1. II cap. 38, 39] 

fol. 209a. Cap. XLV. De rebus quae inveniuntur perditae et 
derelictae in locis communibus v. g. campo, via, foro, balneo, diver- 
sorio et ecclesia. (4 sect.) [Ibn al-‘Ass4l, 1. II cap. 40] 

fol. 211b. Cap. XLVI. De testamento de bonis. (5 sect.) [Ibn 
al-‘Assal, 1. II cap. 41] 

fol. 217b. Cap. XLVII. De iudice eiusque obligationibus et de 
testibus. (14 sect.) [Ibn al-‘Assal, 1. II cap. 43] 
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fol. 229a. Cap. XLVIII. De donatione. (1 sect.) [Ibn al-‘Assal, 
1, II cap. 26] 

fol. 230b. Cap. XLIX. De regibus. (5 sect.) [Ibn al-‘Assal, 1. 
II cap. 44] 

fol. 234a. Cap. L. De mutuo et de fidei iussione et de pignore et 
de vadimonio. (5 sect.) [Ibn al-‘Assal, 1. II cap. 27] 

fol. 237b. Explicit Nomocanon Farag Allah al-Ahmimi. Colo- 
phon copistae. 


The last Nomocanon, which has to be mentioned in this 
paper, is the justly famous Nomocanon of Ibn al-‘Assal, which 
by far outdoes every other, even that of Marqus Ibn al-Qunbar. 

Abii ’1-Barakat (7 1363 A. D.) in his Lampas tenebrarum 
mentions as the author of this Nomocanon as-Safi Abi 
’l-Fada’il Ibn al-‘Assél and distinguishes him from al- 
Mu’taman Abi Ishaq Ibn al-‘Assal whom he calls his brother. 
Stephan Evodius Assemani, however, rejects this distinction 
and claims the identity of both these persons. Strange to say, 
there is a remarkable confusion in the manuscripts themselves 
as to the name of the author. This confusion can hardly be 
cleared up by the manuscript ar. 24g of the National Library of 
Paris, although it is said, in the colophon on fol. 321a, to be a 
copy of an original finished in the year 978 M1261 A. D. in 
the house of al-As‘ad Ibn al-‘Assal. Its only passage fol. 182a, 
in which, as far as I know, as-Safi Ibn al-‘Ass4l is mentioned as 
the author of the Nomocanon, does not form a part of Ibn 
al-‘Assal’s work itself, but is probably only a note of the copy- 
ist of the fifteenth century and thus of very little authority. 
The controversy, however, seems to have been sufficiently set- 
tled by Alexis Mallon *° and by the Hegumenos Philotheos.* 
Both distinguish three brothers Ibn al-‘Assal viz.: al-As‘ad 
Abi ’l-Farag Ibn al-‘Assal, as-Safi Abi ’l-Fada’il Ibn al- 
‘Assal and al-Mu’taman Abii Ishaq Ibn al-‘Assal, and attribute 
the Nomocanon to as-Safi Abi ’1-Fada’il. 

Very little is known of the person and life of as-Safi Abu 
’1-Fada’il Ibn al-‘Assal. His family seems to have enjoyed an 
excellent reputation in Church and State. However that may 
be, certainly all of the three brothers, called Ibn al-‘Assal, 


85 In his article “Zbn al-‘Assél. Les trois écrivains de ce nom” in the Jour- 
nal Asiatique, Nov.-Déc., 1905, pp. 509 ff. 

86In a letter written in 1886 and inserted in the Arabic introduction to 
Girgis Philotheos ‘Aud’s al-Magmii‘ as-Safawi, Kairo, 1908. 
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were great scholars and authors, who apparently were well 
versed in all fields of science. Al-As‘ad Abii ’l-Farag Ibn 
al-‘Assal is well renowned as a philologian and biblicist and 
Al-Mu’taman Abii Ishaq Ibn al-‘Assal won great fame also as 
a philologian and a dogmatist. As-Safi is mentioned as au- 
thor of many important books. He wrote a book, the title of 
which is “ Kitab as-Saha’ih fi ’r-rudd ‘ala ’n-nasa’ih” ** and a 
book on the Trinity and Unity, both of which have been pre- 
served in only few copies. Two other books of his, viz. “ al- 
Kitab al-Ausat”, a sharp rejoinder to the objections of ‘Abd 
Allah an-N4si, Fahr ad-Din Ibn al-Hatib and others, and the 
‘““ Manual for beginners in the science of the canons” seem to 
be lost entirely. Besides these, according to the Hegumenos 
Philotheos,** he wrote 1. a book on the Fundamentals of the 
Religion, 2. rich explanatory notes to the Disputations between 
Yahya Ibn ‘Adi (died 1006/7 A. D.) and the Muslim ‘Isa 
’1-Warraq, 3. a collection of extracts from the works of Yahya 
Ibn ‘Adi, 4. poems in the Regez-meter De Hereditatibus 
Christianorum, 5. sermons in Sag‘ (rimed prose) and 6. finally 
perhaps works on natural science. Vat. ar. 38 (Mai, loc. cit. 
IV p. 78, written 1361 A. D.) “ Christianorum Dogmata cum 
solutione dubiorum auctore Al-Saphi Abul Phadaiel” most 
probably has also to be attributed to our as-Safi Abi ’1-Fada’il 
Ibn al-‘Assal. The meager account of the catalog, however, 
does not permit an identification of the work. 

His chief work is the “ Collection of the Canons”, our 
Nomocanon. It has been preserved in comparatively many 
manuscripts. No fewer than seventeen are known to me, which 
are listed partly in Riedel, loc. cit. p. 117/8 and Mallon, loc. 
cit. p. 524/5 (where also the manuscripts of the other works of 


87 Riedel translates: Buch der Wahrheiten zur Widerlegung der “ guten 
Ratschlage”, and adds the conjecture as-Sa’ih (Schreier) instead of an- 
Nasa’ih; Wansleben translates: Le livre des vérités pour resoudre les difficultés 
des amis. Both translations are doubtful, but how to translate correctly, I do 
not know either. Mallon’s “ Livre de refutation” avoids the difficulty by not 
translating. Wansleben loc. cit. p. 336 mentions the shipment of a copy of 
this work to the Royal (= National) Library at Paris, which copy, however, 
is not found in de Slane’s Catalog nor in H. Omont, Les Missions Archéo- 
logiques Frangaises en Orient, Paris, 1902, in the lists of the books and manu- 
scripts bought by Wansleben. 

88 In ‘Aud, loc. cit. introduction, p. 10. These informations are taken mostly 
from Abi ‘l-Barakat’s Lampas Tenebrarum ch. 7 and al-Mu’taman’s Ibn al- 
‘Assal’s work: Collectio fundamentorum religionis. Lack of manuscripts pre- 
vents a more detailed study of the literary activity of as-Safi for the present. 
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as-Safi are found) ; Girgis Philotheos ‘Aud adds a few more 
in the introduction to his Magma‘ as-Safawi, unfortunately 
without indicating the libraries in which they may be found. 
A translation of the Arabic text has not been made yet; in the 
meantime the Italian translation of the Ethiopic Fetha Nagast 
by Ignazio Guidi ** with its many references to the Arabic ori- 
ginal may be consulted profitably. 

In the Synod, which Kyrillus Ibn Lagqlaq and the Jacobite 
Bishops of the Coptic Church held in the year 955 M(== 1238 
A. D.) at Kairo and in which as-Safi acted as secretary, it 
was resolved :*° “‘ Ut conveniat Patriarcha cum doctoribus ex 
Episcopis et Presbyteris de conficiendo compendio canonum 
de eis quae prohibentur et permittuntur circa nuptias et alia-et ~ 
circa hereditates et ordinationem officiorum presbyteratus, et 
ut scribatur exemplar cum signatura Patriarchae et Episco- 
porum de eius approbatione et acceptione, et (hoc exemplar) 
conservetur semper in sedibus (episcopalibus). Et omnis sen- 
tentia iudicialis quae est extra hoc (= that is based on laws 
and regulations not found in this code), est invalida.” Since 
as-Safi in the introduction to his Nomocanon emphasizes, that 
his collection is a compendium, although complete, and since 
as-Safi’s work often has the title “‘ Compendium ” in the manu- 
scripts, it is obvious to consider it that official compendium of 
canons which the synod, mentioned above, resolved should be 
made. This conclusion, however, may be premature. First of 
all, it seems strange that, at least to my knowledge, no manu- 
script of the Nomocanon shows the signature of the official ap- 
probation and acceptance of the patriarch and the bishops, de- 
manded by the synod. Moreover, and this might be decisive, 
the manuscript Brit. Mus. or. 1331, written 1355 A. D., states 
expressly that as-Safi finished his Nomocanon on the roth of 
the month of Barmahat in the year 952 M (= 1236 A. D.), 
almost three years before the synod was held. It will not do to 
surmise, that the synod did not speak of making a new com- 
pendium, but submitted the extant one written by as-Safi 
shortly before, to the judgment of a committee for approbation. 
‘Aud publishes in his Magmii‘ as-Safawi in Appendix 4, pp. 
436 ff., a most interesting document, which according to ‘Aud 

39 Ignazio Guidi, // F etha Nagast, o Legislazione dei Re, Rome, 1899, p. vii. 

40 § 2 of the protocol, cf. ‘Aud, loc. cit. p. 452, Appendix 5. 
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loc. cit. Introd. p. 11, was written by the hand of as-Safi 
himself and shows the signature of the patriarch Kyrillus Ibn 
Laqlaq. The larger part of this document is in fact a short but 
instructive although fragmentary Manual, treating of just 
those canonical questions, mentioned by the synod of the year 
1238 A. D. In the manuscript, used by ‘Aud, the text is 
dated on the 17th day of the month Tiit 955 M, i: e. eleven 
days after the date of the decree of the synod. The same 
manual, but complete, is preserved in the Collection of Maqara 
(for instance Vat. ar. 150, written 1372 A. D., fol. 105 v 
b—110 rb and Bibl. Nat. ar. 251, written 1353 A. D., fol. 355 
r-361 v) and the Berlin Manuscript Diez A. quart. 107, writ- 
ten 1333 A. D., fol. 199 v ff. (as to the order of the folia 
cf. Riedel, loc. cit. p. 133 No 18). Both manuscripts contain 
a colophon, in which the patriarch Kyrillus Ibn Laqlaq him- 
self after his signature establishes the fact, that his brethren the 
bishops approved this text on the 20th day of Tit, 955 M(= 
1238 A. D.) i. e. fourteen days after the decree of the Synod, 
and decreed that all the episcopal sees should keep a copy 
thereof. It is therefore more than probable, that this docu- 
ment is the compendium demanded by the synod. Most cer- 
tainly as-Safi was one of the active doctors chosen from among 
the presbyters, who, according to the decree of the synod, 
should belong to the committee. It may therefore be taken 
for granted a priori, that the official compendium should show 
much relationship to as-Safi’s Nomocanon. And indeed, a 
closer comparison will characterize it as a handy extract from 
certain parts of this comprehensive Nomocanon, which by this 
fact alone received a kind of implicit approbation. Thus it 
is not at all surprising that as-Safi’s Nomocanon became the 
official Corpus Juris Canonici for the decisions of the pa- 
triarchal court at Alexandria (for which fact the Hegumenos 
Philotheos is the authority). 

As-Safi Ibn al-‘Assal’s work consists of an introduction and 
a Nomocanon proper. The introduction treats of the sources 
of canon law: the fundamental sources are Holy Writ, eccles- 
iastical canons and deduction by analogy; the special sources 
he mentions are almost the same as in the Nomocanons of 
Michael of Damyat, Marqus Ibn al-Qunbar and the plagiarist 
Farag Allah. He does not mention an Islamic source, al- 
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though Guidi believes, he used one in the second book of the 
Nomocanon on the civil law, viz. at-Tanbih of Abii Ishaq 
eS-Sirazi, an author of the Shafiitic school of the eleventh 
century. The Nomocanon proper is divided into two books. 
The first book treats (in 22 chapters) of worship and clergy 
and refers mostly to canon law, the second (in 29 chapters) 
of the laws governing the individual person, the family and 
the community and refers mostly to civil law. I abstain from 
fully describing the contents in detail, since all desirable in- 
formation may easily be obtained from Guidi’s translation 
of the Fetha Nagast. 

The following translation of the 5th section of the 24th 
chapter: De sponsalibus et de contractu maritali et de nuptiis 
et de eis quae ad has pertinent, will give a fair specimen of 
this great Nomocanon. “ Sectio quinta. De definitione matri- 
moni et de conditionibus eius. In tribus subdivisionibus. 
Primo. De definitione eius. Matrimonium est conventio viri 
et mulieris publica per testes et sacerdotum benedictionem et 
communio vitae amborum talis, ut unus sit alteri adiutorio in 
acquirendo ea, quae ambobus sunt necessaria, et generando 
posteritatem, quae ambobus succedat. Secundo. De eis, quae 
considerantur ante matrimonium, (Titulus 3). Locum non 
habebit matrimonium, nisi consentiunt nupturientes ambo et 
illi, sub quorum manu hi sunt, et nisi sunt in aetate pubertatis 
i. €. viris annos quattuordecim supergressis et mulieribus annos 
duodecim. Mulier, quae nubit infra hoc [== who has not 
reached the age of twelve years at the time of her marriage], 
fit uxor legitima solummodo, si fit gravida a viro [= if her 
maturity is proved by the fact against the legal presumption]. 
Deinde: ne quis matrimonium ineat clandestine, sed in prae- 
sentia plurium. (Liber regum tertius 1). Contractus matri- 
monii nec perficitur nec locum habet nisi adest sacerdos et 
benedictionem pronuntiat super ambos et distribuit ambobus 
Eucharistiam sanctam tempore coronationis [= marriage 
ceremony], qua se coniungunt et fiunt unum corpus et una 
caro, sicut dixit Deus, cui laus est. Si autem huic legi ad- 
versantur, non computatur eis matrimonium, nam benedictio 
est, quae licitos reddit mulieres viris et viros mulieribus.” 

As already mentioned above, the Nomocanon of as-Safi 
Ibn al-‘Assal surpasses all others. It vies from a linguistic 
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point of view with the classic writers of the best note, especially 
in the second book, where as-Safi is independent of the tradi- 
tional text of the barbarous ecclesiastical canons. Its methodi- 
cal arrangement and treatment excels in clearness and com- 
pactness. As to the juridical side, it has no equal in com- 
prehensiveness, thoroughness and independence. And finally, 
its history is quite extraordinary. It has become in its Ethiopic 
translation the official canonical, civil and penal code of the 
Abyssinian Kingdom up to the present date. 

The legal literature of the Orient is strange to our mind. 
But all things Oriental are strange to our mind. This is true 
from every point of view. Oriental civilization, Oriental 
literature, Oriental politics, Oriental economical conditions, 
Oriental life and customs; all these are framed by the nimbus 
of remoteness in such a degree as if they belonged to a world 
different from ours. And yet, how much have we received 
from the East! Our history is in many respects only a con- 
tinuation of Oriental history, our civilization is based in a large 
degree on Oriental civilization, our life and customs contain 
thousands of things which seem to us to be our own, but, as a 
matter of fact, are borrowed from Oriental life and customs 
of yore. And as to religion, we all know, how intimately it is 
connected with the Orient. And yet, in spite of all, the 
Orient remains far from us and strange to our mind. There 
will be a change in a nearer future than we are ready to hope. 
The World-War, which is now raging over the fields of 
Europe and Asia, will build the bridge from the Eastern to 
the Western peoples, from Western to Eastern politics, from 
Western to Eastern civilization and let us hope, from the 
Western Church to the Eastern branch of Christendom. The 
outcome of this war will not be confined to things political, 
economical and commercial, but it will reach over far into 
the sphere of religion and materially influence the future of 
Catholicism. There was perhaps never a period, except that 
of the Crusades, which offered so many promising prospects 
for the union of Eastern and Western Catholicism, and, at the 
same time there was hardly any that proved to be so full of 
danger for a definite and irreparable loss to the Western 
Church of millions of souls for centuries to come. 

FRANZ JOSEPH COLN. 
The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
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THE PROXIMATE MATTER OF EXTREME UNOTION. 


T. THOMAS and the scholastic theologians held that the 

anointing of the organs of the five senses constitutes the 
essential proximate matter of the Sacrament of Extreme Unc- 
tion. This teaching was followed either as certain or as more 
or less probable down to recent times. From the sixteenth 
century, however, down to our own day the proximate matter 
of Extreme Unction has furnished a constant subject of con- 
troversy. The controversy has centred round the question: Is 
a single unction made with a general form sufficient for a 
valid sacrament, or is it not necessary or at least permissible 
to add, if possible, the usual unctions of the senses when the 
sacrament in case of necessity has been conferred by a single 
unction ? 

Although for most priests this is to-day a settled question, 
for some it is not so; and this because'there are still some few 
theologians who hold that the usual unctions either can or 
should be added, if possible, after the administration of the 
sacrament by a single unction. The teaching of such theolo- 
gians has been a source of doubt or confusion to not a few 
priests when they have found it necessary to administer Ex- 
treme Unction by the short form. 

Since the Sacraments existed in practice centuries before 
systematic sacramental theology was formulated, the one reli- 
able foundation for theological teaching on the Sacraments is 
the practice of the Church. With this fact in mind a brief 
historical review of the practice of the Church, as well as of 
theological teaching, in regard to the proximate matter of Ex- 
treme Unction will manifest that there is solid ground for 
only one view as to what constitutes the essential proximate 
matter of this sacrament, and that any other view than this is 
devoid of intrinsic probability and may be disregarded in 
practice. 

The history of the proximate matter of Extreme Unction 
falls into three periods: first, from the beginning down to the 
thirteenth century, the period during which no systematic sac- 
ramental theology existed ; secondly, the period from the thir- 
teenth century to the Council of Trent, in which time system- 
atic theology of the Sacraments took form; and thirdly, from 
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Trent down to to-day, a period in which historical research 
has done much to clarify sacramental theology. 

The extant testimonies from the first five centuries in regard 
to Extreme Unction are comparatively few; yet the patristic 
writings and other documents previous to the Gregorian Sac- 
ramentary do undoubtedly refer to the use of this sacrament. 
However, they supply no data for the construction of a theory 
as to the precise nature of the rite employed. These earliest 
references, like the text of St. James 5: 14-15, our only cer- 
tain Scriptural reference to the Sacrament of Extreme Unc- 
tion, speak simply of unction in a way that would suggest the 
sufficiency of a single unction. 

The earliest extant Church orders for the administration of 
Extreme Unction are found in certain ninth and tenth century 
manuscripts of the Gregorian Sacramentary. Some of these 
orders very probably represent the practice of the Roman 
Church as far back as the sixth century. The testimony of 
these, as well as of the many other orders for Extreme Unction 
contained in tenth and eleventh century manuscripts, brings 
out clearly these three points: first, that in this period previous 
to the thirteenth century the practice existed in certain churches 
of anointing with but a single unction; secondly, that in this 
period there existed a wide divergence in usage in regard to 
the number of unctions employed and the parts of the body 
anointed ; thirdly, that the anointing of the organs of the five 
senses did not become a well-established practice in the West 
before the eleventh century, while it never became the prac- 
tice of the Eastern Church. 

As regards the administration of Extreme Unction by a 
single unction, it is a well-known historical fact that in the 
period before the thirteenth century the practice of anointing 
with a single unction existed in widely separated Churches. 
In the Gregorian Sacramentary published at Rome by Sixtus 
V, we have an instance of this usage. The priest is directed 
to make a sign of the cross with consecrated oil on the head of 
the sick person, and to pronounce at the same time the form: 
“In nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti sit tibi haec 
perunctio olei sanctificanti ad purificationem mentis et cor- 
poris.” Evidence of the presence of this practice in Spain is 
afforded by an order for the anointing of the sick according 
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to the ancient Mozarabic rite. This order prescribes but one 
unction, which is to be made on the head of the sick person 
while the following form is pronounced: “In nomine Patris 
et Filii et Spiritus Sancti regnantis in saecula, saeculorum. 
Amen.” The Mozarabic rite was used in Spain and in what 
afterward became Portugal down to the latter part of the 
eleventh century. In Denzinger’s Ritus Orientalium attention 
is called to the fact that in the ancient Coptic Church Extreme 
Unction was administered by one unction made on the fore- 
head. In the liturgical remains which have come down to us 
from the ancient Celtic Church we find three orders for the 
administration of Extreme Unction which are among the 
earliest rituals for this sacrament preserved. In none of these 
is there any mention or suggestion of a multiple anointing. 
In fact, no more than one unction is called for by the single 
short form used in each. Finally, as Dom Chardon noted in 
his Histoire des Sacrements nearly two centuries ago, we have 
some very early examples of the administration of Extreme 
Unction by a single unction. St. Eugene, for example, as we 
learn from his acts, was anointed only on the breast. St. 
Eugene (Eoghan), Bishop of Ardsrath (modern Ardstraw in 


.the diocese of Derry), died about 618. 


These citations are sufficient to illustrate the use in certain 
Churches of the single unction. Let us now turn to some in- 
stances of orders for Extreme Unction from the period under 
consideration which prescribe several anointings. It will be 
noticed how the number of unctions used and the parts of the 
body anointed vary in the different orders. 

The rite of Extreme Unction in the Gregorian Sacramentary 
as edited by Menard prescribes that the following parts of the 
body be anointed: the neck, the throat, and the place between 
the shoulders; also the breast or the place where the pain is 
centred. After the form and other prayers this note is added: 
‘“‘ Many priests anoint the sick person also on the five senses of 
the body.” Remark that here the anointing of the senses is 
set down only as a supererogatory action. An order of the 
Church of Tours found in a tenth-century manuscript quoted 
by Martene, calls for the same unctions as the above, but it 
does not add the note concerning the practice of those priests 
who anoint also the senses. According to an ancient codex of 
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the Catalonian Church, the unctions are to be made on the 
breast, shoulders, head, hands, and feet. 

Father Kern, S.J., in his invaluable Tractatus de Extrema 
Unctione calls attention to the fact that we possess a number 
of ancient orders for this sacrament which do prescribe sev- 
eral sense unctions, but omit one or more of the five senses. 
For instance, a ninth-century order given in Martene’s collec- 
tion of ancient rites for this sacrament directs that the follow- 
ing parts be anointed: the eyes, ears, lips, neck, shoulders, 
breast, hands and feet; also the umbilicus, or the place where 
the malady is seated. Remark that the unction of the nostrils 
is omitted. Of the same type is the order for Extreme Unc- 
tion found in the ancient Codex Ratoldi. The minister is 
directed to make the unctions on the ears, nostrils, lips, breast, 
shoulders, hands and feet. The unction of the eyes is not 
prescribed. Launoy calls attention to the fact that the last of 
the seven unctions prescribed in the Decree to the Armenians, 
the unction of the loins, is not found in the earliest extant 
orders for this sacrament. 

Turning to the practice of the Eastern Church, we find there 
also differences in the rites used. However, the Greek orders 
for Extreme Unction agree in manifesting that the anointing 
of the organs of the five senses was never commonly used in 
the East. According to a ninth-century order contained in 
Goar’s Euchologion, only the forehead, the ears, and the 
hands are to be anointed. Contrast with this the following 
account of a rite for Extreme Unction used among the Greeks 
before the schism, which is given by Theodulphus, a ninth- 
century bishop of Orleans. ‘“‘ The Apostles in anointing the 
sick with oil made no more than three crosses upon them; 
whence the Greeks, following the tradition of the Apostles, 
make likewise but three crosses, forming each cross from the 
head to the feet and, transversely, from the right hand across 
the breast to the left hand.” As already remarked, the prac- 
tice of anointing the organs of the five senses never made any 
headway in the East. Those Eastern Uniats who follow this 
practice at the present day have simply borrowed it in recent 
times from Rome. To-day the Greek Schismatics anoint the 
forehead, nostrils, cheeks, mouth, breast, and hands; or at 
times only the forehead, chin, cheeks, and hands. The parts 
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anointed in the Russian Church are the forehead, nostrils, 
cheeks, breast, and hands. 

From the foregoing citations from the mass of evidence 
available in regard to the number of unctions used and the 
parts of the body anointed, it is apparent that the practice of 
the earlier centuries stands squarely against the contention of 
thirteenth-century theologians that the proximate matter of 
Exreme Unction consists essentially in the unction of the five 
senses. Not only do we possess a number of ancient orders 
bearing witness to the fact that the usage existed in certain 
Churches of. anointing with a single unction, but the oldest 
extant orders manifest that there was wide divergence in prac- 
tice in both West and East in regard to the number of unctions 
and the parts anointed. It is only in the eleventh-century 
orders that we mark the gradually increasing tendency to in- 
clude the unctions of the five senses, even though unctions pre- 
scribed in other and older orders are omitted. We know that 
the anointing of the five senses was the more common but not 
the exclusive practice in the Western Church in the time of 
St. Thomas. We know, too, that it did not become universal 
in the West until the seventeenth century. But we find it im- 
possible to say exactly when this usage became well estab- 
lished. Benedict XIV thinks it can be doubted whether the 
custom was well established or not even in the eleventh century. 

Such, then, was the varying practice in regard to the proxi- 
mate matter of Extreme Unction down to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. In all this time very little attempt had been made to 
formulate a scientific definition of a sacrament or to describe 
its essential elements. This was to be done in the time of the 
Schoolmen. In the thirteenth century, under the influence of 
Aristotelian Philosophy, systematic sacramental theology took 
form. The Scholastics, however, did not write as historians 
or even from a thoroughly historical viewpoint. No particular 
need of their time impelled them to do so. The thirteenth 
century was an age of faith; theology was ‘“ Fides quaerens 
intellectum ”; the sacraments were universally accepted; no 
one questioned their historical foundation. Hence it was only 
natural that the Scholastics, in formulating their theological 
opinions on the Sacraments, should have depended to a great 
extent on the facts of existing sacramental practice. It was 
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likewise only natural that the Hylemorphic Theory, once ac- 
cepted, should have led to excessive conclusions on the un- 
changeable character of the matter and form of the Sacra- 
ments. 

By the thirteenth century, as we have seen, it had become 
the common practice of the Western Church to confer Extreme 
Unction by anointing the organs of the five senses. Arguing 
from this practice, with which they were familiar and which 
they assumed to have existed always, the Scholastics not un- 
naturally concluded that the unctions of the five senses were 
essential. St. Thomas, in his Commentary on the Fourth 
Book of the Sentences of Peter Lombard and in the Supple- 
ment, gives clear expression to the fully developed Scholastic 
teaching concerning the matter and form of Extreme Unction. 
As regards the proximate matter, the organs of the five senses 
are to be anointed, and this, says St. Thomas, “ quasi de 
necessitate sacramenti”’. He adds that, by some the feet and 
reins are also anointed. The reason why the unctions of the 
five senses are required he finds in the fact that “the prin- 
ciples of sinning in us are the same as the principles of acting ; 
furthermore, the first principle of human operation is to know, 
and all our knowing has its origin in the senses; therefore the 
organs of the five senses should be anointed”. Albert the 
Great, St. Bonaventure, and Duns Scotus teach likewise the 
necessity of the unctions of the senses; they do not distinguish 
whether the necessity is ‘‘ necessitas sacramenti ” or only “ ne- 
cessitas praecepti ”’. 

This teaching of the great Scholastics in regard to the 
proximate matter of Extreme Unction describes the more com- 
mon practice of the Western Church from the thirteenth cen- 
tury onward. It became consecrated, as it were, by being 
incorporated into what is generally known as the Decree of 
Eugene IV to the Armenians. This decree, which is in fact 
a summary of a chapter of the Opusculum of St. Thomas “ De 
Articulis Fidei et Sacramentis Ecclesiae”, was drawn up at 
the Council of Florence when the Greeks had left the Council 
and the Armenians had expressed a desire to be reconciled to 
the Holy See. It was directed to the united Armenians, and 
not to the whole Church. Although it commands the highest 
respect, it has not the value of a conciliary definition, nor 
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does it impose itself on our faith. It gave, however, a prac- 
tical exposition of the Western teaching of the time in regard 
to the Sacraments. Concerning the proximate matter of Ex- 
treme Unction the decree says: “ The sick person is to be 
anointed on these places: on the eyes on account of sight, on 
the ears on account of hearing, on the nose on account of 
smell, on the mouth on account of taste and speaking, on the 
hands on account of touch, on the feet on account of walking, 
and on the loins on account of the pleasure there existing.” 

Not till after the sixteenth century would it be seriously 
asserted that the practice thus set forth in the Decree to the 
Armenians was not the general usage of the Western Church 
in centuries gone by. It was the historico-theologians of the 
Counter-Reformation period who were to present this new 
contention. They were to bring forward the historical facts 
we have just reviewed, to prove that the practice of their day, 
which was the only valid practice according to the opinion of 
Scholastic theologians, was by no means the general practice 
of past centuries either in the East or in the West. It was the 
Protestant Reformation that gave the impetus for the new 
historical investigations into the Sacraments. 

In the sixteenth century Extreme Unction, as well as the 
other Sacraments, was attacked by the so-called Reformers. 
Just after the end of this century the Sacraments found able 
defenders in the two great Jesuit theologians, Bellarmine and 
Suarez, whose works were to have so deep an influence on the 
theology of succeeding centuries. Their teaching concerning 
the proximate matter of Extreme Unction was the teaching of 
the great Scholastics. Bellarmine, while affirming the neces- 
sity of the fivefold unction, called attention to the opinion of 
some who thought one unction sufficient; this opinion he re- 
jected as “singularis et minus tuta”. However, this reitera- 
tion of the Scholastic doctrine on the Sacraments with new 
precision and new force was not sufficient to meet the attacks 
of the so-called Reformers. The Sacraments were assailed on 
historical grounds, and these attacks caused Catholic theolo- 
gians of the seventeenth century to leave for a time the field 
of Scholastic Theology in order to justify the doctrine of the 
Church by an appeal to history. The historical studies of men 
like Morin, Launoy, Martene, Goar, and Chardon completely 
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vindicated the sacramental dogmas as contained in the Church’s 
definitions. But at the same time they brought to light many 
facts concerning the Sacraments hard to reconcile with certain 
theological opinions long accepted in the Schools. 

The problem in regard to the proximate matter of Extreme 
Unction created by the findings of historical research was this: 
How can the fivefold unction be held necessary for validity 
in face of the historical facts that the unctions of the senses 
were never in general use in the East; that striking differ- 
ences existed in the early Western Church in regard to the 
number of unctions and the parts anointed; and that, finally, 
the practice of administering this sacrament by a single unc- 
tion existed early in the West? As we have seen, the histor- 
ical facts from the period before the thirteenth century made 
it very difficult to defend the Scholastic doctrine requiring the 
anointing of the five senses. Nevertheless, many theologians 
of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, yield- 
ing to the tradition of the Schools and passing over the facts 
of history, continued to defend the Scholastic view. That the 
opposite opinion was also probable was asserted by not a few 
theologians, among them Sylvius, Serarius, Becanus, Estius, 
Juenin, and Tournely. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, the probability of 
the opinion that one unction sufficed for validity was admitted 
by two theologians whose teaching exercised a very great in- 
fluence during the latter half of the eighteenth century and 
during most of the nineteenth, Billuart and Benedict XIV. 
Billuart defended the opinion that the five unctions are essen- 
tial for validity, but he admitted that the contrary view was 
probable and as such could be followed in case of necessity. 
Benedict XIV asserted the probability of the view requiring 
but one unction and affirmed that this opinion rests on a most 
valid foundation. He cited the fact that the rituals of certain 
Churches, for example the Pastorale Mechliniense, permitted 
the use of the single unction not only in necessity but also in 
times of pest or in cases of contagious diseases in order to 
avoid the danger of infection. In concluding his treatment of 
this controverted question he directed that “since the Holy 
See has not decided the matter, no bishop should venture to 
decide it in his synod; but pastors are to be admonished that 
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when it is prudently feared that the person may die before the 
fivefold unction can be carried out, they are to anoint with a 
single unction, using a general form ”. 

This represents the common teaching in this regard through- 
out the last century. The safer opinion requiring the unctions 
of the five senses was to be followed always, except in case of 
necessity. Moreover, when the sacrament was conferred by a 
single unction, the unctions of the five senses were to be imme- 
diately added sub conditione, if the person continued to live, 
on account of the doubt about the validity of the single unction. 

The doubt in regard to the essential proximate matter was 

removed and the long controversy settled by a decree of the 
Holy Office of 25 April, 1906, which decided that in case of 
necessity a single form is sufficient. The text of the decree is 
as follows: “Cum huic Supremae Congregationi quaesitum 
fuerit ut unica determinaretur formula brevis in administra- 
tione sacramenti Extremae Unctionis in casu mortis immi- 
nentis, Emi ac Revmi Patres Inquisitores maturrime re per- 
pensa praehabitoque Revmorum Consultorum voto decre- 
verunt: in casu verae necessitatis sufficere formam: Per istam 
sanctam unctionem indulgeat tibi Dominus quidquid deliquisti. 
Amen.” 
f There was at first some questioning as to the exact meaning 
of the decree, but this soon gave way to the following inter- 
pretation which is now all but universally accepted. The de- 
cree speaks only of the form, but it evidently supposes the use 
of that form with one unction. By a single unction the words 
of the form “ Per istam”’ are fully verified. The decree can- 
not mean that the single unction is valid only in cases of neces- 
sity ; for if one unction is sufficient for validity in any case, it 
is sufficient in all cases; but its use would be gravely illicit 
except in case of necessity. 

This interpretation of the decree expresses the teaching of 
Lehmkuhl, Noldin, Gennari, Sebastiani, Pesch, Ferreres, Tan- 
querey, Kern, Sabetti-Barrett, and of the article on Extreme 
Unction in the Catholic Encyclopedia. Father Slater, S.J., is 
the most prominent of the few theologians who still deny that 
the single unction is certainly sufficient for validity. To say 
the least, his teaching is singular. Since it has against it the 
entire weight of historical evidence and the almost unbroken 
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phalanx of theological authority it may well be disregarded 
in practice. 

Since one unction is sufficient for validity, the unctions of 
the five senses should not be added after the sacrament has 
been conferred in case of necessity by a single anointing. 
This, too, is the teaching of nearly all theologians to-day. To 
admit the validity of the single unction and yet permit the 
addition of the unctions of the senses would be inconsistent. 
Such a subsequent anointing would mean conferring the sacra- 
ment a second time; and the Church does not at present allow 
Extreme Unction to be conferred twice in exactly the same 
danger of death. This reason makes it unlawful to add the 
unctions of the senses on the plea of wishing to give integrity 
and completeness to the sacramental rite. Even though the 
added unctions be conditional, they are illicit because unneces- 
sary. In this regard the testimony of the Roman Ritual is 
often cited. The Ritual gives the short form to be used in 
necessity and affirms that it is sufficient. It makes no pro- 
vision for the addition of the usual unctions in case the person 
lives longer than expected. Surely such an omission would be 
incomprehensible if the short form were doubtful and the ad- 
dition of the usual unctions a matter of obligation. 

During most of the nineteenth century there was a tendency 
among theologians to set the tradition of the Schools above 
positive and historical theology; but the revival of historical 
studies in the latter part of the century brought into promi- 
nence anew the historical concept of the Sacraments. Nearly 
all theologians of recent times accept this concept and admit 
that certain traditional opinions of the Schools in regard to 
the Sacraments must be revised in the light of history. In- 
deed this is precisely what the Holy Office itself did by the 
decree of 25 April, 1906, giving a short form for Extreme 
Unction. The change in teaching and practice effected by this 
decision was merely a return to the usage of earlier centuries 
when a single unction was recognized as sufficient. The fore- 
going review of the history of the proximate matter of Ex- 
treme Unction indicates how solid was the foundation for that 
decision and how impossible it is to give to the decree any 
other interpretation than the one accepted by the great major- 


ity of theologians to-day. Joun J. Lyncn 
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SOHOLASTIOISM AND MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


HILOSOPHY in its traditional meaning is Metaphysic. 
In other words, it has always been considered the object 
of philosophy to penetrate with the aid of reason and specula- 
tion into the recesses of reality, to advance beyond the knowl- 
edge afforded by sense perception of individual things; in a 
word, to give a rational account of the very nature of things 
and their relations: “ scientia per ultimas causas.” The desire 
of reaching these depths inspired the Schoolmen, and Scholas- 
ticism represents the results of their collective philosophical 
inquiries into the nature of things and phenomena. Now, 
Scholasticism finds itself opposed by what we may rather 
vaguely call Modern Philosophy in respect to its fundamental 
aim and its body of doctrines. 

Modern Philosophy is not one well defined system of thought. 
There are systems upon systems irreducible to one another, 
ranging all the way from Hegelian Idealism to the workaday 
Pragmatism, and the diversity of ’isms is so rich that some 
sober minds have spoken: of it as being the bankruptcy of all 
philosophy. It were a miracle, if each and every one of these 
systems were hostile to Scholasticism on every point. This is, 
of course, not the case. There are agreements, in spite of the 
general opposition in every department; and it must be said to 
the credit of Scholasticism that the agreements usually repre- 
sent a return to doctrines never relinquished by the Schoolmen. 
Professor James styled Scholasticism the college-bred sister of 
common sense. This is the best distributed commodity in the 
world, and if it continues to assert itself among the adversaries 
of the “ old views ” as it has done for the last several decades, 
we shall see the agreements on individual questions grow even 
more numerous. Complete agreement does not, however, ap- 
pear at all likely, if we look to the underlying convictions of 
Modern Philosophy. Here we face an attitude, a general 
tendency or a preconceived Weltanschauung which cannot be 
overcome by any one discovery, and which on the contrary 
most awkwardly puts off the day of reconciliation indefinitely. 
For Modern Philosophy is either professedly anti-intellectual- 
istic and anti-speculative, because it pretends to be anti-meta- 
physical, or it labors in the service of pantheism, where fancy 
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carries speculation far beyond the control of logic and in- 
telligence. It is a matter of Scholastic faith, which faith is 
founded on the facts of common sense, that modern thought 
can escape rational inanition only on condition that it revert 
to the ancient conviction that human endeavor is not limited 
in its research to the things that can be measured and weighed, 
and that speculation can be fruitful only so long as it respects 
the verdict of common sense which stands for separateness and 
individuality of substance. 

But why, we may ask, has modern thought turned its back on 
Metaphysic? Historically speaking, Modern Philosophy is the 
descendant, not of Scholasticism, but of the empiristic philo- 
sophy of Bacon and of the intellectualistic system of Leibnitz. 
Of the two the empiristic strain is by far the stronger, because 
it received substantial aid from the experimental sciences which 
flourished so exuberantly in the nineteenth century and which 
matured the marvelous results of “Science.” The scientific 
successes which will remain the boast of our times so fully 
vindicated the inductive methods of Bacon that philosophers 
could not resist the temptation to apply them also to the prob- 
lems of philosophy, which speculation had failed to advance 
in hundreds of years. The lure of empiricism still holds 
philosophy captive, but we believe that it cannot successfully 
continue to do so, for the empirical methods, in spite of their 
success in science, do not satisfy our craving for knowledge, and 
the exclusivism shown toward speculation is by no means justi- 
fied. The fact is that the natural sciences do not explain in 
their own name anything. The physicist, the chemist, the 
biologist, and the rest observe what can be observed; they ex- 
periment and classify their results and express the constantly 
observed behavior of things in so-called laws, which may or 
may not be correct and are never immutable, because they are 
formulations of experiences and are not born of absolute neces- 
sity. Where the highly refined instruments of observation 
fail, the constructive mind of the scientist postulates realities, 
which again may or may not exist, such as ether, atoms, elec- 
trons, etc. Thus it is seen that even the purely scientific mind 
is not content with classification and description of phenomena, 
with mathematical formulas and statistics of the observable, 
but that it goes beyond them to fathom the unseen and so un- 
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consciously slips into an inductive metaphysic. If these meth- 
ods prove insufficient in the realm of concrete experience, they 
utterly fail in the exploration of the unseen reality. 

Beyond the reaches of experiment lies the field of philo- 
sophy, as the Schoolmen have always held. When the atom or 
electron is reached, the speculative mind would know its very 
nature. Is it simple, homogeneous? It moves. Movement 
may be measured by the scientist; but what movement is and 
what it implies will never lie revealed to the finest instruments 
of the scientist. Causality, substance, spiritual soul, life, and 
a host of other questions baffle the inductive methods of re- 
search and they remain by all rights the legitimate objects of 
metaphysical knowledge. 

A further reason for the predominance of the empiristic 
attitude in modern thought lies in the fact that it is an extreme 
position marking the limit of a reaction against the exaggerated 
form of intellectualism as exemplified in the philosophy of 
Hegel. Wolff and Kant had already made the unfortunate 
discovery that we have two instruments of knowledge: sense 
and intellect. In the philosophy of these men those two means 
became absolutely divorced from each other, whereas they 
really constitute the two elements of one cognitive faculty. 
The Scholastics held in highest esteem the dictum often 
ascribed to Locke: “nil in intellectu quod non prius fuerit in 
sensibus,” and they never pretended that the intellect could 
make out anything about the universe of realities independ- 
ently of sense cognition. Analysis did lead them to the re- 
cognition of a real distinction between sense and intellect, but 
they never reached the extreme view of Wolff, namely, that 
the two are separate means of cognition, no more than that 
matter and form in material things could exist apart from each 
other, because they are really distinct elements of a thing. 

Of this proton pseudos of modern philosophy the system of 
Hegel was begotten. Hegel attempted the prodigious feat 
of deducing logically with the aid of intellect alone our entire 
stock of knowledge of reality. He constructed a real world 
a priori, which, alas, in many respects bore little resemblance 
to the world known to science, and with the growing prestige 
of the natural sciences, which was entirely warranted by the 
results achieved, the cultivation of intellectualistic philosophy 
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of the predominantly Hegelian variety had to diminish. Ex- 
periment replaced empty speculation. “‘ Science’ assumed the 
role of tutor to philosophy, and the early empiristic impres- 
sions wrought upon it were bound to tell in the course of 
time. The work of Galton and of Fechner, the philosophy of 
John Stuart Mill, of Spencer, and the vast host of modern 
psychologists fell almost completely under the spell of the 
inductive methods. We may say that this is human, and so it 
is, but it is also unnatural and from the point of view of philo- 
sophy most lamentable. 

It is interesting to note that modern philosophy of the 
empiristic or positivistic type is hostile to Scholastic thought 
only in so far as empiricism represents an excess. The sense 
of reality and the seriousness of philosophic inquiry, which 
had been the outstanding characteristics of the Schoolmen in 
the earlier centuries, have preserved subsequent generations 
from the temptation to construct with insufficient material an 
elaborate system of thought which can boast only of coherence 
and esthetic appeal, such as the system of Hegel. Scholasticism 
looks to reality, where it finds its problems. Once the real 
truth is known, it will be found that the sciences have not a 
stronger ally than Scholasticism when properly understood. 
And it must be so. For, whatever the pretensions of modern 
thought may be, the scientist in all his research starts with 
what is termed the naive-realistic assumption that there is a 
real world upon which his mind is to work. He does not coun- 
tenance the doctrine of Solipsism, according to which each 
man becomes a law unto himself, an isolated individual; he 
does not hold that the external world is the product of his 
mind, projected somehow outside himself for no known reason ; 
that movement is unreal or that there is no abiding substance. 
These modern doctrines would render all his efforts at control 
of natural forces and the establishment of physical and chemi- 
cal laws utterly ridiculous. The scientist, like the Schoolman, _ 
is guided by common sense. 

In so far then as modern philosophy repudiates the idle de- 
ductions of the subjectivistic systems we are in hearty accord; 
our fundamental dissension concerns the metaphysical reali- 
ties, which, we believe, are not the fanciful assumptions of idle 
minds. Philosophy will inevitably come back to them as it 
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becomes increasingly apparent that empiricism cannot give a 
satisfactory account of the phenomena known to science. We 
know, for instance, that the efforts to construct a psychology 
without a soul have failed. Crass materialism tried to accom- 
plish it by saying that thought is the secretion of the brain, as 
the bile is that of the liver. This solution is to-day given up 
as being all too crude and impossible. A more refined em- 
piricism taught that the soul is for the psychologist a ‘“‘ stream 
of consciousness”. Here the difference between mind and 
matter is frankly recognized, but the substantiality of mind is 
reduced to movement. When we demand an explanation of 
the facts of memory, of consciousness, judgment, without an 
abiding mind, we are answered with an irrelevant metaphor: 
“ One conscious state, the present one, falls heir to all that 
the preceding one possessed.” How one moment can inherit 
another with all that it holds, instantly to disappear itself, is a 
“‘ metaphysical ”’ question, and therefore of no real importance. 
The metaphor will serve as a convenient cover to hide the 
multitude of unwelcome facts, at least for the thoroughgoing 
empiricist ; but the metaphysical problem remains. These solu- 
tions strengthen the position of Scholasticism. Experimental 
psychology so far has not unearthed one sober fact which 
would warrant the surrender of the traditional: verdict that 
there is in man a spiritual, substantial being called soul. On 
the contrary, the more carefully the phenomena of conscious- 
ness are scrutinized, the more it becomes evident that Aristotle 
and the Schoolmen were fundamentally right. Corroboration 
comes unsought from the side of the moderns. Professor Ladd, 
for example, clearly sees that the physical law of the con- 
servation of energy finds no application in the world of psychic 
phenomena, that the brain is not identical with soul, that there 
is a real interrelation of a causal nature between body and 
soul or mind, and that the mechanistic explanation of soul 
activity is hopelessly incompetent to explain anything. 

The important thing however is not that this or that psys- 
chologist, unwittingly perhaps, supports the Scholastic ,con- 
ception of mental life, but that modern psychology is finding 
its way back into metaphysic, the very basis of all philosophy. 
Psychology is the open doorway to philosophy and many there 
are who are making extraordinary efforts to keep from enter- 
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ing it. Consciousness is forever asserting itself as being mani- 
festly above the things of sense, and the modern psychologist 
must accept it or renew his first act of unbelief. And, even in 
this act of the will there stands the Ego speaking for itself 
with the honest conviction of thousands of years. 

Some modern Scholastics have looked askance on the culti- 
vation of this “ new” science, principally because the preach- 
ers of a wild and dogmatic materialism had heralded it as the 
perfect weapon with which to batter down ancient superstitions 
fostered by an antiquated system of metaphysic. These early 
sanguine hopes are shattered and Materialism is gone from 
respectable society. We do not mean to imply that the en- 
deavors of the experimentalists have been futile. They have 
_afforded valuable statistics, and scientific observation has 
brought out minute details which ordinary introspection would 
probably never have raised to the dignity of an established 
and general truth. Facts have always been the starting-point 
of a rational philosophy. It is of the greatest importance to 
know exactly how a deliberate act is concretely placed or a 
concept formed, to know the whole phenomenology of cogni- 
tion, volition, and emotion, if only for the purpose of making 
it clear that all conscious elements of a sensory nature taken 
together do not suffice to explain consciousness and the higher 
mental activities. This means that Metaphysic comes into her 
own. It may be doubted whether modern philosophy will ever 
accept the theory of the intellectus agens and posszbilis in their 
traditional meaning; but it must recognize that their equiva- 
lent must be found. While the experimental psychologist 
preaches with religious fervor the vanity of all metaphysic, the 
still small voice of reason continues to call for it. 

If the facts of experimental psychology seem to give hope 
of an ultimate reconciliation between Scholasticism and modern 
thought, there is another obstacle in the way of an under- 
standing which may prove insurmountable—the preconceived 
Weltanschauung. Behind all the individual modern theories 
and explanations that so rudely shock our native good sense 
there lies a Weltanschauung solidly entrenched and resting on 
a will to believe what reason cannot approve. In manifests 
itself sometimes very directly in the preface on modern works, 
and it invariably takes the form of a warm and almost im- 
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patient protest against the medieval conception of a soul, which 
in some mysterious manner directs and controls our volitions 
and cognitions. Some writers on psychology confine their at- 
tention to the experimental work and profess not to venture 
into the field of metaphysic, declaring that they have to do 
with the measurable and observable, and yet they feel that they 
would be delinquent to their duties as good empiricists, if they 
did not at least in passing pay their respects to Hume “ who 
forever destroyed the notion of substance.” Such is the power 
of prejudice. 

Of course, the Schoolmen too have a Weltanschauung, and 
we can admit that it is the life and breath of Scholastic thought. 
The modern philosopher knows this and we continually have 
it dinned into our ears, that a Catholic cannot be a true scien- 
tist, because he is not voraussetzungslos. The late Professor 
Paulsen was especially insistent—for example, in his Philo- 
sophia Militans—that the Catholic is shackled by an Infallible 
Authority and the interests of his Church, and therefore is not 
free to accept sincerely the verdict of science. In the same 
volume he exalts Kant as the philosopher of Protestantism, the 
exponent of the Reformation. Mountain upon mountain of 
facts refuting the conclusions of Paulsen would not shake his 
Protestant Weltanschauung. Our own deepest conviction is 
the Catholic Faith, which we consider far more valuable than 
all the philosophical systems and niceties. The existence of a 
personal God, the immortality of our soul, etc., are facts of 
transcendent truth and importance and we should never accept 
a philosophy which makes faith in these truths impossible. We 
are however fortunate in that these truths are also revealed. 
They are not the creations of our wishes, but a strong help given 
by Him who has made and adjusted our reason and intelligence 
to the cognition of truth. The same cannot be said of modern 
philosophy. 

Are we not then surrendering our rights to be heard before 
the tribunal of reason, if we accept certain doctrines as settled 
for us by Revelation? Are we not just as unscientific as, for 
instance, the materialist who finds that a spiritual soul is a 
marplot in his psychology? Of course not. Whatever the 
faith of the Scholastic may teach him, he does not appeal to 
Revelation to prove his views. Starting with facts of experi- 
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ence and guided by reason he establishes on scientific or philo- 
sophic grounds the thesis he defends and is willing to rest his 
case on that basis. His course is absolutely logical. The ma- 
terialist and the idealistic pantheist, however, while they re- 
cognize only reason and experience as sources of knowledge, 
accept a Weltanschauung which finds no vindication before the 
bar of reason. With them an unreasoned supposition, and not 
divinely revealed truth, tries to bend the facts of experience 
and of consciousness into the narrow frame of their Weltan- 
schauung, instead of listening to the conclusions reached by 
the facts. It is unreasonable to declare that there is no spirit, 
no hyperphysical soul, before the facts are known. So much 
the worse for the facts; but they have so far proved more 
stubborn than the modern more or less plausible theories and 
obscure explanations. 

It is unavoidable that the diversity of philosophical opinion 
be great, as in fact it is in modern philosophy, if the facts must 
follow the explanation dictated by an unreasoned attitude, and 
the rational methods must give way to dogmatism. And so it 
is indeed. Trendelenburg says that some of the modern philo- 
sophers would blush with shame, if they saw their doctrines 
presented in the sober form of the much maligned syllogism. 
Ebbinghaus, we think, is a fair representative of them. His 
A briss der Psychologie is considered a standard work, and yet, 
beside the really admirable observations covering the study of 
the nervous system, beside the minute and painstaking descrip- 
tion of the physiological processes that accompany the psychic 
activities, there runs a current of superficiality, with a lack of 
critical thought, which more than justifies the remark of Tren- 
delenburg. Spinozistic monism has conquered the psycholog- 
ist, and the selbststandige Seele must go. The soul, he argues, 
cannot be conceived as an independent, spiritual substance, 
totally unlike matter and space, because of the localization of 
functions on the cortex of the brain. If the soul is conceived 
as an independent substance acting on the brain and being acted 
upon it, it is necessarily material. But he will not be a ma- 
terialist, but a Spinozistic monist, and he therefore identifies 
brain and soul and makes them one being, which is conscious 
of self and of other beings. With this his rational demands 
are satisfied. Turning his attention to the traditional concep- 
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tion of the soul, which of course is hopelessly antiquated, he 
finds that it will not square with the principle of the Con- 
servation of Energy. We might argue, as many have done, 
that this principle is a physical and not a psychic law; but 
Ebbinghaus shuts off all means of escape by an appeal to the 
experiments of Atwater. This scientist experimented on five 
educated subjects and found that the amount of heat given 
off by the organism, when doing mental work, stands in direct 
proportion to the amount of nourishment taken in: hence there 
is no room for independent, substantial souls. If further proof 
were needed, he reminds us that it does not follow that there 
are such souls, because he cannot positively show that they are 
not somewhere in the brain playing “spooks.” The alterna- 
tive, therefore, stands: the dogma of Monism. 

This method of philosophizing is by no means a peculiarity 
limited to Ebbinghaus: it is an affliction of Modern Philosophy 
of the anti-metaphysical variety. What is “ modern” about 
it? The attitude is as old as Democritus and Epicurus; the 
conclusions are certainly older than Scholasticism ; the psycho- 
logical facts are as ancient as the human race, and there remain 
only some physiological phenomena and their measurements, 
which in no way demand a departure from the Scholastic doc- 
trines. Critical examination of these phenomena rather leads 
back to Scholasticism. 

If we have confined our attention in the foregoing remarks 
to the study of psychology, it is because psychology was sup- 
posed to undo Scholastic metaphysic definitely. We have noth- 
ing to fear from it and dare expect to see it become a strong 
support of our fundamental views. Irresponsible dogmatizing, 
loose reasoning and equivocation cannot lead to permanent re- 
sults in any branch. That is why the hardheaded scientist 
passes round the ’isms and relies on common sense; he ought 
to prove our strongest ally. 

As for the materialistic and pantheistic attitude, there we 
are helpless; reason is outmatched when pitted against feeling 
and prejudice. 

A. W. CENTNER. 


Columbus, Ohio. 
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PRIVILEGES ATTAOHED TO THE SOAPULAR DEVOTION. 


FTER a person has been enrolled in the Scapular of Our 

Lady of Mount Carmel by a priest possessing the neces- 
sary faculties and who afterward sends the name to be in- 
scribed on the register of the nearest Carmelite Monastery or 
canonically erected Confraternity, the enrolled person shares in 
a rich mine of spiritual favors. This right to the indulgences 
and privileges and spiritual comradeship brings with it a cor- 
responding obligation, that is, to be faithful to the rules and 
to live according to the customs and traditions of the Con- 
fraternity. The observance of rules and the living according 
to acknowledged principles suggest what the theologian would 
term onera, but, for the present at least, we shall call them 
obligations. In so far as the mere wearing of the Scapular is 
concerned, these obligations are of the simplest kind, and we 
shall term them general obligations. Later we shall see there 
are other obligations attached to the Scapular and those we 
shall name special obligations. - 

The editor of the Decreta Authentica mentions two general 
obligations, namely, that the wearer of the Scapular should 
have been enrolled by a priest who has the necessary faculties 
and uses the accustomed formulas, and secondly that the person 
enrolled should wear the Scapular always and in the proper 
manner.’ As a matter of fact, there is only the one obligation 
for the wearer, since the first is the ceremony of initiation. 
Neither do I consider the necessity of living a Christian life 
one of the obligations of the Scapular, for that is an obligation 
on every one of the faithful even though the Scapular is never 
worn. Briefly, then, I may state the doctrine thus: to gain the 
promise made to Saint Simon Stock by the Blessed Virgin the 
wearer of the Scapular has one obligation, namely, to wear the 
Scapular in the prescribed way. That promise, as generally 
known, is that “ all who die wearing the Scapular shall never 
suffer eternal punishment.” ” 

1 Obligationes confratrum ad supradicta consequenda: 1. ut quis S. Scapulare 
a sacerdote deputato cum solitis ceremoniis recipiat; 2. ut illud humeros portet; 


et si fuerit attritum, aliud sive benedictum, sive non benedictum absque alia 
nova ceremonia assumendum est. Nota ad Decr. Auth. p. 475. Summaria. 

2 Apparuit mihi cum grandi comitatu, et tenendo Habitum Ordinis dixit, 
“hoc erit tibi et cunctis Carmelitis privilegium, in hoc moriens aeternum non 
patietur incendium” (Frag. Swanyngton; cf. Scapulare B. V. M. p. 26, Romae 
1915). 
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The element of quasi-predestination that seems to accom- 
pany this promise need not affright anyone, for the theology of 
the promise is sound and wholesome. Doubtless it may be, and 
has been, abused}; but the faithful in general make no mistake 
as to the real value of the promise or its place in Christian life. 
I have no fear that the faithful will rush to a dangerous ex- 
treme in a devotion like that of the Scapular; as for the vagaries 
of individuals, all we can say is, What devotion, however 
sacred, is free from the pernicious influence of their misguided 
zeal? If we can pray for predestination, why not by works 
make our prayers more acceptable? One way to second our 
prayers is to wear the Scapular. The Scapular is not a neces- 
sary means to the attaining of this inestimable gift; at most 
it can never be more than a conditional means since the life 
of the wearer must be consonant with what the habit signifies 
and demands. 

Although the wearer of the Scapular may live a sincere 
Christian life, the wearing of the Scapular is for him a real 
special grace, for it gives him another claim to the attaining 
of the end for which he is ever working.* Should he have 
fallen away from his former loyalty to the devotion of the 
Scapular and turned aside into the paths of vice, the emblem 
of God’s Mother that he still bears on his person, is a daily 
reminder of his dangerous state. Faithful comrades in the 
Confraternity do not forget him, and throughout the wide 
world prayers are ascending to God for the prodigal’s return, 
and Mary the Mother of God will not forget him. The priest, 
whether he be missionary or parochial, can bear testimony to 
the many times he sees extraordinary changes of life without 
any seeming sufficient reason: sometimes these changes are at 
the critical hour that heralds the dawn of another world. 
Certainly, not all such changes can be attributed to the Scapu- 
lar, but who would care to deny the devotion, so efficacious 
to inculcate confidence in the Mother of God, at least a share 
in some such changes? 


8 Mais la persévérance finale dans le bien n’en est pas moins une grace toute 
spéciale que la trés sainte Vierge selon la promesse qu’elle a faite met toute sa 
sollicitude & obtenir aux membres de la confrérie.” 11e partie, IV Section, 
p. 199, Beringer. 
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There is no mistaking what the great body of the faithful ex- 
pect from the promise. For the sake of the promise itself it 
might be opportune to ask, What do those men think to whom 
we look for guidance when there is any passing doubt as to the 
place of our common devotions in the sphere of Catholic life? 

Benedict XIV, one of the most learned of the Popes, writes: 
“Ac visionem quidem veram credimus, veramque habendam ab 
omnibus arbitramur”;* and, proceeding to quote one of the 
greatest hagiologists, if not the greatest, namely Papebrock, 
he endorses his remark anent the promise: “ nihil quod impro- 
baret, se in ea visione reperisse, postquam legerat, quae scripsit 
Suvanington ; de explicationibus, quas PP. Carmelitae tribuunt 
illis verbis ‘In quo quis moriens aeternum non patietur in- 
cendium’”’, ita ait: “‘ Ego in illis nullam video difficultatem. 
Ea enim Patres Carmelitae tam commode exponunt ut facile 
evadant omnem justam reprehensionem ; neque nata sint (sicut 
calumniantur nonnulli) stolidam fiduciam ingerere peccantibus 
adipiscendae salutis, quomodocumque ducatur vita”.° The 
greatest of all controversialists, since the time of the Fathers, 
was deeply attached to the devotion of the Scapular; indeed 
it was he, Cardinal Bellarmine, who wrote the lessons for the 
Feast of Our Lady of Mount Carmel in which is related the 
doctrine contained in the Sabbatine Bull. What historical 
value we may attribute to the story told of the deciding factor 
in the issuing of the decree of the Roman Inquisition of 1613, 
it is not for us at present to discuss: it is related that one of 
the Cardinals engaged on the Commission on the morning 
when the Committee of Cardinals was about to give the 
decision as to the value of the Sabbatine Privilege, happened 
to be in the church of the Discalced Carmelites, La Scala, 
and he picked up a breviary in which he read the words of the 
lessons written by Cardinal Bellarmine. After reading the 
testimony of the greatest genius of his age, the Cardinal at 


4 Benedicti XIV Pont. Opt. Max. olim Prosperi Card. de Lambertinis, De 
Festis Domini Nostri Iesu Christi Beatae Mariae Virginis et quorumdam sanc- 
torum, Romae, MDCCLI, p. 476, De Festo B. V. de Monte Carmelo. 

5 Responsiones ad P. Sebastianum a S. Paulo par 2, ad art. 20, n. 18. Cf. 
De Rev. Accusatio II, n. 28 ad XX, necnon n. 19-25. 

6 Carmelite Breviary under Feast of Solemn Commemoration of Our Lady 
of Mt. Carmel. Lessons IV, V, VI, praesertim VI, incipit: “non in hoc tan- 
tum, etc.” 
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once made up his mind as to the attitude that he should adopt 
in the light of this new evidence." I give the story for what 
it is worth; nevertheless the underlying fact is beyond doubt, 
that Cardinal Bellarmine was an earnest advocate of the Scapu- 
lar devotion. 

My one idea in giving the above testimonies to the Scapular 
and its promise is to disabuse the minds of some who have 
thought that both the Scapular and its promise were food for 
the minds of the simple alone amongst the. faithful. Those 
who have to deal with converts have the difficult duty of in- 
spiring respect for the Scapular devotion as well as the other 
common devotions of the faithful, whilst it must be impressed 
on them that there is no obligation either to wear the Scapular 
or to accept the history of it. The common devotions so uni- 
versally appreciated can be compared to the warm kiss of a 
mother; the relationship between mother and child is there 
without any such expression of-love; nay more, there are na- 
tures that never feel the need of such expressions, natures that 
would consider any expression of the kind as sheer weakness. 
On the other hand, there are natures that look for such ex- 
pressions, natures that without them should wither and die, 
but having once felt the warmth of a mother’s kiss will rise 
ta sublime heights so as to be worthy of a mother’s love. One 
must not expect to find the common devotions of the faithful 
duly appreciated outside the fold of the Church; one must not 
try to measure one’s appreciation of these devotions according 
to the standard of those outside the Church.° 

Thus far I have endeavored to show the manner in which 
the promise of the Scapular has been received among the gen- 
eral body of the faithful, and it only remains briefly to remind 
my readers of the explanation on which their acceptance of it 
is based. 

Tit certainly is not the modern way a Cardinal goes to a Congress. It seems 


an impossibility that any Cardinal on such Commission could be ignorant of 
Cardinal Bellarmine’s work. 


8 It may be remembered that Monsignor Benson’s Confessions of a Convert 


. contains a passage informing us that one of the obstacles he had to overcome 


was the popular devotions to the Blessed Virgin. One is hardly prepared for 
the passage taken from the Life of Cardinal Vaughan by Snead-Cox: “ What 
could reach their hearts? Fewer repetitions of the Rosary, and instead the 
reading of the New Testament with unction in the Schools had been a plan 
mooted by Cardinal Manning.” Vol. I, p. 480. One could scarcely conceive a 
more erroneous idea of the use as well as objective of the Rosary. 
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Beringer quotes at great length Benedict XIV, who likens 
the promise to certain passages of Scripture which taken in and 
by themselves would convey a meaning totally opposed to their 
real and true meaning: for instance, “a man is justified by, 
faith,” “‘ we are saved by hope,” but neither faith by itself, nor 
hope by itself, is sufficient for justification or salvation; some- 
thing more must accompany the one and the other.’ In a simi- 
lar manner the wearing of the Scapular, by itself and in itself, 
is not sufficient; and what is wanting has been indicated by the 
Saint to whom the promise was made: “ Make sure your voca- 
tion and practise good works”.*® Cardinal Bellarmine ex- 
plains the efficacy of the Scapular in much the same manner. 

The wearers of the Scapular who desire to obtain the spirit- 
ual benefits of the Sabbatine Privilege have other obligations 
which I have already called special obligations.» The fact 
of wearing the Scapular of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, with- 
out, at the same time, complying with the obligations required 
by the Sabbatine Privilege, gives one no right to the spiritual 
benefits contained in the Bull. To avoid all semblance of con- 
troversy, I shall, in a few words, give what is generally received 
by those who wear the Scapular as the Sabbatine Privilege; 
neither shall I turn to a defence, much less to an attack. In 
order to preserve this state of neutrality, I shall content myself 
by quoting the words of the Roman and Universal Inquisition, 
which, under Pope Paul V, gave the following decision when 
the question had been hotly discussed in more than one country 
of Europe.’ “It is lawful for the Carmelites to preach that 
the faithful may piously believe in the succor promised to the 
Brethren themselves and also the members of the Confraternity 
of the Blessed Mary, Virgin of Mount Carmel, namely, that the 
Blessed Virgin will assist by her continual intercession, suf- 
frages, and merits, and also by her special protection, parti- 


® Les Indulgences, t1e partie, [Ve Section, p. 197. Cf. De Festis, p. 477. 
10 Fragmentum Swanyngtoni apud Cheron; cf. Scapulare B. V. M., Roma, 
1915, p. 26. 

11 Cf. Obligationes particulares pro consequendo privilegio Bullae Sabbatinae, 
Decr. Auth. Summaria, p. 475, nota. 

12 Amongst the objections was one from the King of Spain through the 
keeper of the royal exchequer that the abstinence commanded by the Sabbatine 
Privilege deprived the Portuguese treasury of 30,000 scudi per annum. 
decree of the Inquisition was published 20 January, 1613. 
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cularly on the Saturday after their death (which day has 
been dedicated to the most holy Virgin by the Church), the 
souls of those Brethren and members of the Confraternity 
who depart this life in charity and who whilst living on earth 
have worn the Habit, observed chastity according to their state 
of life and who shall have recited the Little Office,** or if they 
know not how to read, shall have observed the fasts of the 
Church and shall have abstained from flesh meats on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays (unless the Feast of the Nativity of Our 
Divine Lord is celebrated on that day).” In these few words 
we have the object of the Privilege, and also the obligations 
incumbent on those who wish to participate in the spiritual 
fruits.** 

Those who can recite the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin 
are bound to do so, but the fulfilling of the obligation is ren- 
dered easy by the permission given by the Sacred Congrega- 
tion, namely, that the Little Office may be recited in the verna- 
cular, that is in the spoken language of the member of the 
Scapular Confraternity. The Latin was of obligation in the 
beginning at every recital of the Little Office, whether in 
public or in private, and is still retained for any recital that 
partakes of the nature of a public expression of the Church’s 
worship, that is, when the Office is recited in choir, or what is 
equivalent to choir. This is easily understood, since the lan- 
guage of the Church is the Latin idiom. An exception is made 
in the case of those languages peculiar to the rites approved by 
the Holy See; the wearer of the Scapular can obtain the Sab- 
batine Privilege by the recital of the Office in such languages.*® 

As has been remarked before, the Office originally intended 
to fulfil the obligation of the privilege was the Divine Office; 
hence, it is scarcely necessary to add that all priests and all 
religious who are bound to recite the Office in choir, or in 
private, can gain the privilege by having the intention of so 


18] have copied “the Little Office” as in the decree, but in the institution 
of the Privilege it was really the Divine Office. 

14 Fr. Zimmerman, one time, wished to trace the origin of the word Sab- 
batine from Subito, hence corrupted into Sabbatine, since the help of the Blessed 
Mother is to come Sudito after death. The derivation does not seem to have 
pleased anyone. 

15S. Cong. Indulg. 14 June, 1901. Acta Sanctae Sedis (1901-1902), p. 120; 
also Decr. Auth. p. 369. 
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doing, whilst engaged in the recital of the Office to which they 
are obliged. This is equally applicable to nuns who recite the 
Office, either from obligation or custom. Neither must it be 
forgotten that when the Office they recite is the Little Office 
(and it matters not whether they are bound to it or recite it for 
private devotion), they can gain the Sabbatine privilege by 
uniting that intention with any other they may have. Here, 
it may be remarked that a dispensation from the Office does 
not mean a dispensation from the requirements of the privi- 
lege; neither does the fulfilling of the conditions of the dis- 
pensation mean the fulfilling of the requirements for the privi- 
lege. The obligation of the Little Office or the Divine Office 
may be commuted by the confessor of the person, as we shall 
afterward see.*® 

The decree of the Inquisition provides for those who can- 
not read and substitutes for the Office abstinence on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays and at the same time a faithful observance 
of the fasts of the Church. If the Feast of the Nativity falls 
on any of the days, then there is no obligation to the fast or 
abstinence.** In some countries, because of special circum- 
stance the Holy See had dispensed with the obligation of fast 
and abstinence on Fridays. Arising out of this legislation 
came misgivings as to the position of those who wore the 
Scapular and desired the Sabbatine privilege. The doubt was 
thus expressed to the S. C. of Indulgences, “ Could one who 
desired to obtain the spiritual fruits of the Sabbatine privilege 
avail of the dispensation thus given to the general body of the 
faithful in that country?’”’** The answer was “ The faithful 
of those countries could take advantage of the dispensations 
granted on the Fridays,” and the clause was added, “ad ef- 
fectum fruendi privilegio Sabbatino.” This answer is in strict 
accord with the spirit of the obligation included in the privi- 
lege, for since the Holy See had dispensed with the fast and 


16 The reply of the S. C. as to the parts of the Little Office to be recited 
was: “ Recitandum esse Nocturnum diei cum Laudibus et ceteras Horas ejus- 
dem officii”. 1868, 18 August. 

17“ vel si recitare nesciant, Ecclesiae Jejunia observaverint, et feria IV et 
sabbato a carnibus abstinuerint (nisi in iis diebus Nativitatis Domini festum 
inciderit)”. 

18“ Tenentur quoque eam servare feria VI, uti reapse tenentur fideles non 
americani latini?” Acta Sanctae Sedis. 1901-1902, p. 120. 
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abstinence in those countries, there was no obligation on any 
one to abstain, so that even for the Scapular sodalist no fast 
or abstinence existed. 

Where the dispensation came immediately from the Holy 
See, the difficulty in regard to the days of fast and abstinence 
commanded by the Church could easily be reconciled with the 
demands of the Sabbatine privilege; but when the permission 
came through the Ordinary of the diocese it was not so ap- 
parent that the wearer of the Scapular could take advantage of 
the dispensation. The question was therefore proposed to the 
Congregation, but the solution seemed to the members of such 
import that the matter was referied to the Holy Father, “ Sup- 
plicandum SSmo”. Leo XIII then declared that, in so far 
as the Church fasts were concerned, all those who wore the 
Scapular and desired to gain the Sabbatine privilege could 
avail themselves of the diocesan dispensations; in regard to 
the abstinence on Wednesday, the faculty of commuting the 
obligation of abstinence into some other pious work would be 
granted to the confessors, so that each one desiring to enjoy 
the diocesan dispensation could obtain it from the confessor.*® 

How far these mitigations of the demands of the Sabbatine 
privilege departed from the ancient observances of those wear- 
ing the Scapular can be seen from the answers given by the 
Congregation of Indulgences so late as the year 1892.” The 
first question ‘was of this nature: Was it a mere matter of 
choice whether one recited the Little Office of the Blessed 
Virgin, or observed the abstinence on the Wednesdays; or, on 
the other hand, was each person desirous of obtaining the Sab- 
batine privilege obliged to recite, if he could do so, the Little 
Office? To the first part of the question it was answered: 
Negative ; to the second part the answer was A ffirmative. In 
other words, those who could recite the Little Office had no 
option, but must remain faithful to the strict letter of the de- 
mands of the Sabbatine privilege. However, the question that 
most interests us at this stage is, “In a country whose popula- 
tion enjoys the dispensation contained in the Bullae Cruciatae 


19 “ Facta Confessariis facultate commutandi singulis petentibus abstinentiam 
feriae IV et Sabbati in alia opera: atque utrumque valere pro omni regione 
declarare dignetur,”—l. c. ad III. 


20 Acta Sanctae Sedis, 1893, p. 430. 
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are those who desire to obtain the spiritual fruits of the Sab- 
batine privilege permitted to avail themselves of the aforesaid 
dispensations, without losing their right to the spiritual fruits 
desired?” The response was: Negative. Both answers were 
in strict accord with the ancient discipline. Neither are we 
surprised at the reply to the supplication that the wearers of 
the Scapular desiring the benefit of the Sabbatine privilege 
were not allowed to avail themselves of the dispensation usually 
given for the occasional eating of flesh meat during Lent. It 
must be remembered that it was at one time seriously discussed 
whether the use of lard, etc., was permitted to those who desire 
the Sabbatine privilege, on those days of abstinence prescribed 
by the privilege.”* 

The measure of the fast and abstinence was at first based on 
the Carmelite Rule which reads as follows: ‘“‘ Esus carnium 
prohibetur; nomine carnium intelligere debemus, nedum veras 
carnes, sed etiam quae cum carnibus magnam habent pro- 
pinquitatem, ut sunt sanguis, lardum et sagina, et quae per 
concoctionem cum carnibus de illarum qualitate participant, ut 
sunt jus, legumina, olera, et pulmenta, idque ex nostra regula 
colligitur.” ** Stratius, General of the Order, gives what we 
may call a very liberal interpretation of the permission to use, 
as condiments, lard, etc., namely, that since the mitigation of 
the Rule granted by Innocent IV allowed the Carmelites the 
use of vegetables cooked with such condiments, lest, in their 
travels, they should give inconvenience in those houses where- 
in they rested, so it was allowed to the members of the Con- 
fraternity to enjoy the same privileges; and, since as a rule it 
would cause inconvenience in their homes to demand something 
that the other members of the family did not desire, there was 
sufficient reason for the members of the Confraternity to use 
the privilege in regard to the use of the condiments mentioned ; 
since however the privilege of eating vegetables thus cooked 
was not permitted to the Carmelite Friar in his own convent, 
neither was the same privilege allowed to the members of the 
Confraternity when they could without any inconvenience live 
up to the demands of the Sabbatine privilege. 


21 Abstinentia a carnibus quaque feria IV praescripta non excludit usum 
ovorum et lacticiniorum. Acta Sanctae Sedis, p. 430, ad I1; 1892. 


22 Instructio pro Fratribus Carmelitis a P. Magistro Theodoro Stratio, Romae, 
1640, p. 104, cap. XII. 
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In reading the decision of the Inquisition we see that the 
recitation of the Little Office can be dispensed with in the case 
of those who cannot read, and, in its place, the obligation of 
abstinence is substituted ; as we have seen, it was later enacted 
that one who could not observe the abstinence on the pre- 
scribed days would obtain from the confessor permission to 
substitute for the abstinence some pious work within the com- 
pass of his capabilities. What the nature and extent of this 
latter substitute is to be can be determined by the confessor of 
the person seeking the commutation, and his directions may be 
followed without any misgiving.* Different substitutes ,have 
been suggested. In the earlier years it was suggested that, as 
the Carmelite lay brothers were supposed to fulfil the obliga- 
tion incumbent on them because they were not able to recite 
the Divine Office, by the recitation of twenty Pater Nosters for 
Matins, seven Pater Nosters for Lauds and the other Hours, 
and fifteen for Vespers, that those who were members of the 
Confraternity should fulfil their obligation in a similar manner, 
since they could not recite the Office as required by the Sab- 
batine privilege. It was, however, reasonably concluded that, 
since the recitation of the Office was for some an impossibility, 
and that the obligation of fast and abstinence was also, in the de- 
gree desired, impossible, the nearest approach to the fulfilment 
of the required conditions or obligations would be acceptable 
to the Blessed Virgin. The interpreter of this substitute for 
the required obligations could be no other than the Vicar of 
Christ, who in his wisdom has given the determination of the 
substitute to the priest who is the confessor of the person seek- 
ing the spiritual fruits, whilst still unable to comply with the 
letter of the law. The opinion of the old Carmelites on this 
point was remarkably sound and practical, amidst all their 
rigidity as to the fulfilling of the letter of the law, for the 
gaining of the Sabbatine privilege: “Addo nec aliquibus 


23“ Mentionnons ici l’erreur de ceux qui croient qu’il suffit, pour suppléer 4 
toutes les autres obligations du privilége de la bulle sabbatine lorsqu’on est 
empéché de les remplir, de réciter sept Pater et sept Avé en l’honneur des sept 
allegresses de Marie. I] n’en est rien. La decision A cet égard dépend unique- 
ment du prétre.” Extract from P. Serapion. The idea that seven Pater Nosters 
and seven Ave Marias would supply the place of the fasting and abstinence 
arose from a reply of the Congregation that has nothing to do directly with 
this commutation; nevertheless, it is a very convenient and at the same time 
wholesome substitute and is quite suitable to many. ‘ 
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videri improbabile, quod Confratres nostri vere ob paupertatem, 
a qua obligantur pro victu sibi, et suae familiae procurando, 
quotidie laborare, vel ob aliquid aliud impedimentum, nulla 
indigent dispensione; et ducuntur, quia non videtur credibile, 
quod B. Virg. voluerit praefatos impeditos obligare ad jejun- 
ium toto tempore vitae duraturum, quare videtur probabile 
hujusmodi impotentibus, si ipsi alia servanda servaverint, B. 
Virginem suum speciale adjutorium non denegaturam.” ** It 
is worth noticing that it was along these lines the Papal legis- 
lation afterward proceeded, so that, where there appears a 
departure from the spirit of the requirements of these com- 
mon devotions of the Church, there is in reality no departure 
but a sane and practical progress to the realization of the ob- 
ject of the devotion. 
P. E. MAGENNIs, O.C.C. 
Rome, Italy. 


[To BE CONTINUED] 


24 Instructio pro Fratribus Carmelitis, cap. XII, p. 103, n. 19. 
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Analecta. 


AOTA BENEDIOTI PP. XV 


EPISTOLAE AD LUDOVICUM NAZARIUM S. R. E. Press. CARD. 
BEGIN, ARCHIEPISCOPUM QUEBECENSEM, CETEROSQUE 
ARCHIEPISCOPOS ET EPISCOPOS REGIONIS CANA- 
DENSIS : MUTUAM INTER FIDELES CONIUNC- 

TIONEM ENIXE COMMENDAT. 


Dilecte Fili noster, Venerabiles Fratres, salutem et apos- 
tolicam benedictionem. — Commisso divinitus Nobis pascendi 
dominici gregis officio vehementer impellimur, ut, si qua inter 
Ecclesiae filios discidia commoveantur, unde pacem mutuam- 
que coniunctionem in discrimen vocari contingat, ea quoquo 
pacto componere pro viribus studeamus. Quid enim tam rei 
catholicae perniciosum, aut quid a divinis praeceptis Eccle- 
siaeque principiis tam alienum, quam christifideles inter se 
studiis partium dividi? Siquidem regnum in se ipsum divi- 
sum desolabitur: et christianus populus, si quando cor unum 
et anima una esse desierit, ab illa sensim caritate desciscit, quae 
non modo est vinculum perfectionis,’ sed christiani nominis 
praecipua ac prima lex,” cum eam humani generis Redemptor 
discipulis suis veluti testamento commendaverit,* eandemque 


1 Coloss. 3: 14. 
2 Matth. 22: 38-39. 
8 To. 13:34; 15:12, 17; 17:11. 
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verae fidei signum et argumentum fore edixerit: Jn hoc cog- 
noscent omnes quia discipuli mei estis, si dilectionem habueritis 
ad invicem.* Accedit quod dissensiones eiusmodi, praeter- 
quam quod a Christi Domini spiritu longissime absunt, id 
quoque misere efficiunt, ut eos gui foris sunt a catholica fide 
magis magisque avertant, cum, contra, fraterna catholicorum 
consensio et caritas magno semper fuerit externis ad partici- 
pandam eorum societatem invitamento. 

Itaque in summa versamur sollicitudine, venerabiles Fratres, 
ob eas, quae inter catholicos istius regionis, quorum alioqui 
fides et pietas apud omnes pervagata est, abhinc aliquot annos 
exarsere simultates; quas quidem cotidie ingravescere et pub- 
licas iam factas esse, tum pluribus certisque argumentis com- 
perimus, tum etiam a vobismetipsis edocti sumus. 

Quaenam vero sit huius causa discidii, plane liquet. Cum 
enim ex catholicis Canadensibus alii, ex Gallis oriundi, gallico 
sermone, alii, etsi varia ab stirpe profecti, anglico utantur, 
idcirco inter se decertant, contendunt. 

Franco-canadenses, quos vocant, recte omnia in sua Que- 
becensi provincia procedere affirmant; ast in Ontario aliisque 
locis, ubi suae stirpis familiae haud ita paucae vitam degunt, 
sermoque anglicus, procinciae lege, in usu est, non aequam 
heberi sermonis gallici rationem nec in ministeriis sacris nec 
in separatis catholicorum scholis, conqueruntur. Volunt igitur, 
ita, pro catholicorum utriusque linguae numero, sacri admi- 
nistri ecclesiis praeficiantur, ut, ubi Franco-canadenses sint 
numero plures, ibi sacerdos suae linguae ac stirpis sibi consti- 
tuatur; in paroeciis autem, in quorum finibus iidem aliquo 
numero vivunt, in praedicatione verbi aliisque ecclesiasticis 
officiis sermo gallicus item atque anglicus adhibeatur; ut 
denique in separatis scholis, eo modo, qui, suo ipsorum iudicio, 
plenior aptiorque videatur, pueri gallicum sermonem doce- 
antur. 

Contendunt ex adverso alii, in Ontario ceterisque linguae 
anglicae provinciis catholicos pauciores esse quam acatholici, 
tametsi Franco-canadenses catholicis alterius linguae prae- 
stent alicubi numero; in designandis vero ecclesiae administris 
rationem ducendam quoque esse tum eorum qui ad veram re- 
ligionem converti possint ac debeant, tum linguae quae pro- 
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vinciae sit propria, tum etiam aliarum locorum personarumque 
condicionum, neque inspecta tantummodo maiore catholicarum 
stirpium parte rem dirimi posse. Addunt, haud raro sacer- 
dotes Franco-canadenses anglicum sermonem aut minus probe 
nosse, aut non optime loqui, aut suae gentis linguae post- 
ponere: ex quo accidere, ut in ministerio exercendo vel parum 
proficient vel non eam praestent operam, quam locorum neces- 
sitas postulat. Ad scholas separatas quod attinet, si gallicus 
sermo sic traderetur, quemadmodum Franco-canadenses po- 
scunt, id rectae puerorum institutioni in sermone anglico, 
provinciae proprio, graviter obfuturum, non sine parentum 
offensione, qui cogerentur vel sumptu suo mancam supplere 
institutionem ut filii anglicam linguam perfecte absoluteque 
addiscerent, vel, catholicis scholis posthabitis, filios ad publicas 
seu neutras mittere, quod omnino nefas; ea denique institu- 
tionis ratione facile excitam iri gubernatorum invidiam in 
scholas separatas, quas si de communis utilitatis negligentia 
argui liceret, in discrimine versari posset ipsum legis de pro- 
priis catholicorum scholis beneficium, quod incolume servari 
religionis quam plurimum interest. 

Atque utinam haec omnia sedate placideque disceptarentur! 
Verum, quasi in causa sit gens vel religio ipsa, in diariis et 
ephemeridibus, in libris et opusculis, in privatis colloquiis et in 
publicis contionibus, tam acriter exagitantur, ut, animis magis 
magisque incensis concitatisque, discidium inter utramque par- 
tem cotidie insanabilius evadat. 

Huic tanto incommodo ut opportuna adhibeamus remedia, 
placet, venerabiles Fratres, quos Nobis coniunctissimos novi- 
mus, vobiscum consilia Nostra communicare. Sciatis, rem vos 
facturos, qua nulla Nobis optatior, si omni contentione enite- 
mini, ut, cum pacis caritatisque muneribus, consensus atque 
coniunctio inter fideles procurationi vestrae creditos denuo con- 
sistat. Verba apostoli Pauli Nostra facimus: Odsecro vos, fra- 
tres, per nomen Domini Nostri Iesu Christi, ut idipsum dicatis 
omnes, et non sint in vobis schismata: sitis autem perfecti in 
eodem sensu et in eadem sententia® . . . supportantes invicem 
in caritate, solliciti servare unitatem spiritus in vinculo pacis.° 
Filii enim sumus eiusdem Patris, eiusdem divinae mensae 
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eorumdemque sacramentorum participes, ad eandem vocati 
beatitatem: in unum corpus baptizati . . . in uno Spiritu 
potati.’ Quicumque enim in Christo baptizati estis, Christum 
induistis:* . . . ubi non est gentilis et iudaeus, circumcisio et 
praeputium, barbarus et Scytha, servus et liber, sed omnia et 
in omnibus Christus.° 

Quod si fideles regionis istius, ratione familiarum ac stir- 
pium, non idem sentiunt, et angustiantur vasa carnis, at contra 
oportet, suasore Augustino,*® ut dilatentur spatia caritatis. Si 
vero ex aequo bonoque et ex sola caritatis lege nequeant omnia 
componi, sunt in Ecclesia, a Spiritu Sancto positi, qui iudicent, 
et quorum sententiae parere fideles debeant, si velint Christi 
esse et haberi nolint tamquam ethnici et publicant. 

Controversias igitur dirimere, quas inter se habent catholici 
Canadenses de utriusque sermonis iuribus et usu in sacris aedi- 
bus et in scholis catholicorum propriis, Episcoporum est, eorum 
praesertim qui iis praesunt dioecesibus ubi plus ardet conten- 
tio. Quare hortamur in unum conveniant, rem tam gravem 
diligenter considerent atque perpendant, propositaque sibi 
unice Christi causa animarumque salute, quae iusta et oppor- 
tuna visa sint, statuant ac decernant. Quod si, quavis de causa, 
eorum sententia definiri quaestio ac terminari nequeat, rem ad 
Apostolicam hanc Sedem deferant, quae causam ad iustitiae et 
caritatis leges sic dirimet, ut fideles pacem mutuamque benevo- 
lentiam, sicut decet sanctos, in posterum conservent. 

Interim autem, diaria et ephemerides, quae catholico nomine 
gloriantur, oportet discordiam inter fideles ne alant, neve 
Ecclesiae iudicium praeoccupent; quae qui conscribunt, si pa- 
tienter modesteque siluerint, si animis sedandis dederint ultro 
operam, rem professione sua omnino dignam fecerint. Absti- 
neant item se fideles ab hac quaestione in popularibus comitiis, 
in contionibus, in coetibus catholicis proprii nominis pertrac- 
tanda; fieri enim paene nequit, quin oratores studio partium 
abripiantur novasque incendio tam vehementi faces admoveant. 

Quae vero omnibus paterno animo praescribimus, ea quidem 
clerus sibi in primis praecipi sciat. Cum enim sacerdotes forma 
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gregis fieri et esse debeant ex animo, eos plane dedecet ista 
aemulationis invidiaeque tempestate iactari. Quare pera- 
manter eos admonemus ceteris e populo praeeant, tum modera- 
tione et benignitate animi, tum sacrorum Antistitum reverentia, 
tum denique obedientia, in iis potissimum quae ad iustitiam et 
disciplinam ecclesiasticam pertinent et de quibus Ecclesia iure 
suo decernit. Certe spirituali bono et concordiae catholicorum 
utriusque linguae valde est profuturum, si sacerdotes utrumque 
sermonem callebunt omnes. Quamobrem mirifice delectati 
sumus cum accepimus, in nonnulla seminaria eam inductam 
esse disciplinam, ut clerici et gallice et anglice loqui perdis- 
cant: quod equidem velimus exemplo esse ceteris. Studeant 
interea sacerdotes, qui sacris ministeriis vacant, in utraque 
lingua peritiam usumque habere, invidiisque omnibus amotis, 
modo una, modo alia utantur, pro fidelium necessitate. 

Sed cum de scholis, quas catholici in Ontario habent, con- 
tentio sit acrior, videtur propria quaedam de iis attingere. 

Nemo unus negaverit, Ontarii gubernatores exigere merito 
posse, ut anglicam linguam, quae propria provinciae est, pueri 
in scholis doceantur; itemque catholicos Ontarienses iure pos- 
tulare, ut in separatis scholis ea tam perfecte tradatur, ut 
eorum filii pari condicione sint ac pueri acatholici qui scholas 
neutras celebrant, atque haud ita minus idonei evadant tum 
altioribus scholis adeundis, tum officiis civilibus assequendis. 
Neque vero est, cur abiudicetur Franco-canadensibus, qui ean- 
dem provinciam incolunt, ius flagitandi, debita tamen ratione, 
ut in scolis, quas eorum filii aliquo numero frequentant, gallica 
lingua tradatur: nec profecto videntur iidem obiurgari posse, 
quod rem sibi suisque caram tueantur. 

Meminerint tamen catholici istius regionis, unum maxime 
omnium interesse, idest catholicas haberi scholas easque nulla 
prorsus de causa in discrimen adduci, ut, dum pueri litterarum 
scientia imbuuntur, dicant quoque catholicam fidem custodire 
et Christi tum doctrinam aperte profiteri tum legem sancte ser- 
vare: id enim et pietas in pueros et religionis bonum et ipsa 
Christi causa omnino postulat. 

Quo autem pacto haec duo componi liceat, plenam videlicet 
in lingua anglica et aequam puerorum franco-canadensium in 
lingua gallica institutionem, manifesto apparet, si de scholis 
agitur publicae auctoritati subiectis, rem iniussu eius definiri 
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non posse. Quod tamen minime prohibet, quominus sacrorum 
Antistites, pro suo curandae animarum salutis studio, sollerti 
actuosaque opera efficiant, ut moderationis consilia plus pos- 
sint, et quod aequum et iustum sit, unicuique ex partibus tri- 
buatur. 

De cetero, venerabiles Fratres, ita fidei ac nativitati vestrae 
confidimus, vosque tam cognovimus et memores officii et de 
reddenda apud divinum Iudicem ratione sollicitos, ut pro certo 
habeamus, nihil vos reliqui facturos, quod ad damna remo- 
venda pacemque restituendam tentari possit. Itaque cogita- 
tiones curasque vestras in eo collocetis, ut omnes unum sint et 
ut sint consummati in unum, quemadmodum divinus Magister 
proxime ante docuit oravitque quam pro nobis mortem in 
Cruce oppeteret. Haereant fidelium vestrorum animis Apos- 
toli Pauli verba: Unum corpus et unus spiritus, sicut vocati 
estis in una spe vocationis vestrae. Unus Dominus, una fides, 
unum baptisma. Unus Deus et Pater omnium, qui est super 
omnes, et per omnia, et in omnibus nobis.** In hac autem 
mutua coniunctione fideles sint invicem benigni, misericordes, 
donantes invicem, sicut et Deus in Christo donavit vobis.** 

Caelestium interea munerum conciliatricem paternaeque 
caritatis Nostrae testem, vobis, dilecte Fili Noster, venerabiles 
Fratres, et clero populoque cuiusque vestrum, apostolicam 
benedictionem ex animo impertimus. 

Datum Romae apud sanctum Petrum, die VIII mensis sep- 
tembris MDCCCCXVI, Pontificatus Nostri anno tertio. 


BENEDICTUS PP. XV. 


8. CONGREGATIO DE SEMINARIIS ET DE STUDIORUM UNIVER- 
SITATIBUS. 


LeGEs ACADEMIAE ROMANAE SANCTI THOMAE AQUINATIS. 


I. Academiae nomen erit: Academia Romana S. Thomae 
Aquinatis. 

II. Huic propositum est explicare, tueri, propagare doctri- 
nam, praesertim philosophicam, Angelici Doctoris, omniaque 
accurate servare quae tradita sunt in Litteris Encyclicis quarum 
initium: Aeterni Patris. 


11 Eph. 4: 4-6. 
12 Eph. 4:32. 
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III. Officia Academiae praecipua haec erunt: Studia vires- 
que conferre cum aliis Academiis eiusdem instituti ad philo- 
sophiam christianam secundum principia S. Thomae Aquinatis 
ubique instaurandam. 

Operum et ephemeridum illustrium, et earum maxime quae 
de rebus philosophicis pertractant, notitiam sibi comparare, ut 
quaenam sit ubique scientiarum conditio dignoscatur. 

Lucubrationes, ubi opus sit, et libros edere quibus vel gli- 
scentes errores refutentur, vel philosophica doctrina illustretur 
et amplificetur. 

Sedulam dare operam doctoribus informandis scholasticae 
philosophiae tradendae apprime idoneis. 

IV. Academia constabit Consilio Academiae regundae prae- 
posito, Academicis et Alumnis. 

V. Consilium Academiae Moderatorum coalescet ex tribus 
EE. Cardinalibus, quorum Cardinalis Praefectus pro tempore 
Sacri Consilii Seminariis et Studiorum Universitatibus re- 
gundis prior loco erit. EE. Cardinales Moderatores de rebus 
Academiae acturi conventum habebunt cum e re visum fuerit. 
Aderit a secretis Academicus unus qui poterit adiutorem sibi 
adsciscere Academicum alterum ubi opus fuerit. 

VI. Academici a Consilio EE. Cardinalium Moderatorum 
eligentur. Plures quam XXXX numero non erunt. Horum 
viginti ex doctis viris in urbe commorantibus, decem ex italica 
regione, totidem ex nationibus exteris cooptabuntur. Consilio 
Academiae moderandae omnes parebunt. 

VII. Conventus Academiae singulis mensibus anni acade- 
mici, uno saltem ex EE. Cardinalibus Moderatoribus adstante, 
habebuntur. Nemini ex Academicis Romae commorantibus a 
conventu abesse fas erit. 

VIII. In his conventibus alter ex Academicis lucubrationem 
recitabit, quam, proposito a Consilio EE. Cardinalium Modera- 
torum argumento, confecerit. 

Lucubratio recitanda expendi prius ab uno e Consilio EE. 
Cardinalium Moderatorum et probari debebit. 

Consultatio deinde habebitur de libris ac scriptionibus super 
re philosophica in lucem recens editis; et quid facto opus sit, 
vel ad refutandos errores, vel ad philosophicam doctrinam de- 
clarandam et promovendam, de sententia EE. Cardinalium 
Moderatorum in conventu adstantium decernetur. 
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IX. Lucubrationes in Academicis conventibus recitatae, 
quas Eminentissimi Cardinales Moderatores dignas iudicave- 
rint, in exitu anni typis edentur. 

X. Ex iuvenibus optimae spei qui philosophiae curriculum 
emensi fuerint coetus Alumnorum constabit. 

EE. Cardinales Moderatores aliquibus ex Academicis alum- 
nos semel saltem in unaquaque anni academici hebdomada in- 
stituendos tradent in praecipuis thomisticae doctrinae capitibus, 
illisque Academici designati Angelici Doctoris disputationes 
explanabunt, cum aliorum philosophorum placitis, ubi opus 
fuerit, comparatas. 

Dabitur interdum Alumnis ut in academicis conventibus, 
exercitationis causa, aliquod philosophicae doctrinae caput, ad 
mentem D. Thomae, in praelectionis modum exponant. 

XI. Alumnis qui lectiones academicas integrum annum assi- 
due frequentaverint, ad eiusdem anni exitum ius erit ad prae- 
mia concurrere. Ipsis dictabitur aliquod argumentum scripto 
ab omnibus intra statutum tempus explicandum. Qui facto 
periculo praestantiores iudicati fuerint, praemia laudemve 
consequentur. 

Alumni qui doctoris lauream in philosophia S. Thomae ex- 
petant, ad periculum doctrinae et scripto et voce faciendum de 
quolibet capite philosophiae, quae vel in speculatione veri vel 
in moribus versetur, ne admittantur nisi biennio saltem in 
scholis Academiae instituti fuerint disputationesque in acade- 
micis conventibus frequentaverint. 

Candidatis res successerit satis, si duas tertias punctorum 
partes tulerint. Academici examinatores deligantur per tur- 
num, iique ne pauciores quam tres ne plures quam quinque 
unquam sint: ac tum ad probandum tum ad improbandum 
terna singuli habeant puncta, secreto attribuenda. Academicus 
qui est a secretis, vel eius adiutor semper aderit, officio exami- 
natoris fungetur et rei exitum adnotabit. 

XII. Certum quoque praemium tum Academicis vel pro 
praelectionibus quas habuerint, vel pro scriptionibus quas con- 
fecerint, vel prout coetibus adfuerint, tum etiam alumnis pro 
disputationibus quas sive defendendo sive arguendo parteci- 
paverint, tribuetur. Huiusmodi autem praemia itemque ceteras 
omnes impensas quotannis faciendas EE. Cardinales Modera- 
tores definient. Is vero qui est a secretis Academiae EE. Car- 
dinalibus Moderatoribus postea rationem reddet. 
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Ex Audientia habita die 11 februarit 1916, Ssmus D. N. 
Benedictus PP. XV has Leges Academiae Romanae S. Thomae 
Aquinatis ab EE. Cardinalibus eiusdem Academiae Modera- 
toribus adprobatas, confirmavit, ratasque habuit non obstante 
Decreto S. C. Studiorum, die 23 iulii anno 1910, ceterisque 


contrarius quibuslibet. 
CAIETANUS CARD. BISLETI, 


Lupovicus CarRD. BILLOT, 
MICHAEL CARD. LEGA. 


SALVATOR TALAMO, Academicus a Secretis. 


ROMAN OURIA. 
PONTIFICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


19 October, 1916: Monsignor James A. Coyle, of the Dio- 
cese of Fall River, made Domestic Prelate of His Holiness. 

27 October: Charles Jaegle, of Pittsburgh, made Knight of 
the Order of St. Gregory the Great. 

15 November: Monsignor Michael F. Glancey, of the Arch- 
diocese of Birmingham, England, made Protonotary Apostolic 


ad instar participantium. 
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Studies and Conferences. 


OUR ANALEOTA. 


The Roman documents for the month are: 
LETTER OF PoPE BENEDICT XV to Cardinal Bégin, Arch- 
bishop of Quebec, and to the other Archbishops and Bishops 
of Canada, commending unity and harmony among all Cath- 
olics in the Dominion. 

S. CONGREGATION ON SEMINARIES AND UNIVERSITY STUDIES 
gives the laws that are to govern the Roman Academy of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. 

ROMAN CuRIA announces officially recent pontifical ap- 
pointments. 


NOSTRA OULPA. 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 
A consolatory feature of the recent Catholic Week in New 
York were the indications pointing to an awakening of our 
social conscience. It indicates a new era of Catholic effort 
in our country to meet the many social problems confronting 
our age and an earnest endeavor to organize our existing 
forces for a systematic and effectual dealing therewith. We 
are coming to include in the focuses of our Catholic vision the 
very important social angle. With us henceforth a problem 
has not merely a parochial or sectional bearing: we are be- 
coming truly Catholic, that is, universal, in our calculations. 
It is but right and necessary that we do so. Individualism, 
wrongly interpreted, has too long cast its blighting spell over 
our social conscience and dulled our perception of the insistent 
demands of our social duties. The “nil alienum puto hu- * 
manum ”’ has been applicable to too few, resulting in a selfish- 
ness, not only individual, but national, that has grown to the 
huge proportions of a Leviathan threatening to throttle the 
happiness and welfare not only of the masses individually, but 
of the entire nation as well. And it is this gigantic selfishness 
that has bred the many social problems that leer at our dreams 
of national progress and greatness. It has conjured up the 
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ghosts that will not be laid save by a reversion to social justice 
rising from a reawakened social conscience. 

This reawakening of our social conscience must begin in a 
wholesome realization of our sins of omission in the past, and 
a firm and salutary purpose of amendment for the future. 

Our sins of omission in the past have been many and great. 
We have, to begin with, been utterly and criminally oblivious 
of the gigantic transformation wrought here in our own coun- 
try in social and economic conditions by the unparalleled 
development of our industrial life and the train of unhealthy 


conditions attendant thereon. More than any other country, 


America has become the field where there has grown a class 
cleavage most sinister, because founded on the differences not 
of intellect but of wealth. Huge industries have poured the 
wealth of Eldorado into our national coffers. But at what 
an expense of social justice and Christian charity! Had we 
been alive to the promptings of a sane Christian system of 
economics, industrial development would have from the begin- 
ning insisted on the co-producers of this wealth securing the 
dividends of proper housing, sanitary working conditions, 
reasonable hours of labor and adequate hours for play, se- 
curity against industrial deterioration and accidents, adequate 
provision for an old age past the limit of industrial utility. 
Instead of this, there has been so wide a separation of the ways 
that a convergence is become very difficult. 

The titanic growth of our industries has brought about an- 
other industrial phenomenon, acute and pregnant of injustice 
and a menace to real progress. The progressive concentration 
of capital has brought in its wake the successive suppression 
of the craftsman and the small tradesman, and it has increased 
the large number of dependent workmen. Hence our modern 
proletariate. The doctrines of Liberalism, violating as they 
do the basic natural law and the doctrines of charity, have 
shunned a sane adjustment of the labor market, and have for 
reasons of gain swelled the ranks of the dependent laboring- 
class out of all proportion to the needs of a sanely systema- 
tized division of work. This has called away from the great 
mother the hardy sons of toil, and resulted on the one hand 
in an artificial congestion of our cities, and on the other hand 
has developed a serious depletion of available labor forces for 
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the cultivation of the soil, thus threatening a dislocation and 
an unbalancing of the natural resources necessary for a healthy 
national economic life. 

We have seen all this going on about us, but we have refused 
to interpret its meaning in terms of Catholic action. We must 
meet these many and complex problems by dispelling the 
lethargy that has held our energies self-centred and parochial. 
The Church has done heroic work in upbuilding her organiza- 
tion and her forces for spiritual ministration, in the face of 
enormous odds. But our long acquaintance with brick and 
mortar must not dull our touch for the finer clay of humanity. 
What will all our toil and sacrifice avail us if, now that we 
have laid the foundations deep and solid, we rest content and 
do not build further the structure of Christian order? We 
cannot meet conditions as they are to-day with methods that 
were practical and productive of good half a century ago. 
We must keep pace with the throbbing life about us and make 
our Christianity and Christian labor effective in the new and 
changed conditions that confront us concretely. We must 
confess in all sincerity that as a body we have been too back- 
ward in the work of Social Reform. Not only that. We 
must admit that, for the greater majority, Christian Social 
‘Reform is still a great X; its value we still must find if we 
would solve the equations of modern life. The laboring 
classes are seeking social salvation. If we do not offer it, they 
will look for it elsewhere. 

With all our proverbial American practical sense we are 
illogical, it would seem, in dealing with this great problem 
of Social Reform. We demand of a man before he under- 
take the practice of surgery or medicine that he.be skilled in 
diagnosis and in the prescription of remedies. Of a lawyer 
we demand a competent knowledge of jurisprudence. Of an 
engineer we expect a thorough acquaintance with engineering 
problems. And still we will not equip ourselves for the solu- 
tion of the intricate and delicate problems of social conditions. 

It is this neglect of what may be termed Social Study that 
has been our chief sin of omission and scandal; for we have 
had every reason for knowing that it is an essential duty of 
Christianity to concern itself with the problems rising from 
great changes such as have taken place during the past century. 
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We have had leaders like Ketteler and prophets like Leo XIII 
crying out to us in strong and vivid language admonishing us 
of our duty. We have had the great body of German Catho- 
lics in the Fatherland giving ear to these cries and successfully 
working at the solution of the social problems of industrialized 
Germany. And still their example fails to draw us. And how 
long? Till we are confronted with the sternest realties, when 
the laborer in desperation has recourse to the fatal scalpel of 
socialism or syndicalism? 

No; we must and can face the situation at once. And we 
can do so effectively. We have the resources at hand. Every. 
parish organization can become a centre for study and intensive 
work. We must have the vision to utilize what we have and 
the vitalizing energy to set working the forces at hand, slowly 
and carefully at first, but systematically and scientifically, to 
know conditions as they are, to interpret their meaning in 
terms of social welfare and progress, to study local needs and 
the local remedies that may be applied to their alleviation or 
solution. Thus we shall from humble beginnings build surely 
but steadily and solidly a large body of Catholic social apostles 
who, under the Pentecostal influence of zealous and scienti- 
fically equipped leaders, will go forth to a new conquest of 
the world, the world of social injustice and misery. 

Paut G. Roure. 


KEEPING THE SIOK-OALL PYX IN THE TABERNACLE. 


Qu. Is it forbidden to keep the custodia, or sick-call pyx, in the 
tabernacle, filled, and ready for use? I am aware that the practice 
is looked upon with disfavor by some, but I have been unable to find 
any rubric or decree prohibiting it. O’Kane distinctly sanctions it. 


Resp. There is nothing against the practice here described, 
provided that the sick-call pyx be covered with a small silk 
veil or enclosed in a silk case. It is to be noted, however, that 
when the pyx is carried on a sick-call it should contain only 
as many hosts as may be required in that call. The practice 
which is rightly looked on with disfavor is that of keeping in 
the tabernacle a pyx filled with hosts, taking it on a sick-call, 
and returning with some hosts still in the pyx. 
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FAOULTIES OF VISITING PRIEST. 


Qu. Father John, of Diocese A, is visiting Father James in the 
neighboring diocese, B. During the visit, Father James wishes to 
go to confession to Father John. May Father John hear his con- 
fession, although he has no faculties in diocese B? In other words, 
is Father James empowered to give Father John faculties to hear his 
confession ? 


Resp. According to canon law, Father James has no power, 
unless he be vicar general, or otherwise delegated, to grant the 
faculties of the diocese. In some dioceses, however, the bishops 
have granted the privilege to their own priests of confessing to 
a visiting priest who is approved to hear confessions. It is the 
bishop, not Father James, in the case, who grants the faculties 
to Father John. Generally, the privilege would include not 
only Father James himself but also all other persons living in 
the rectory. 


IS A VIOAR GENERAL MONSIGNOR? 


Qu. Kindly tell me if a vicar general of a diocese is entitled to 
the appellation “‘ Monsignor.” I hold that Pius X granted him that 
title. How should he be addressed, as “ Right Reverend Monsig- 
nor,” or as ‘‘ Very Reverend Monsignor ” ? 


Resp. The Motu Proprio /nter multiplices curas, dated 21 
February, 1905, provides (n. 62), ‘‘ Qui vicarii generalis aut 
etiam capitularis munere fungitur, hoc munere dumtaxat per- 
durante, erit Protonotarius Titularis”. The following para- 
graph (n. 63), however, declares, ‘“ Protonotarii Apostolici 
Titulares sunt praelati extra Urbem, qui tamen subiecti omnino 
manent locorum Ordinariis, Praelatorum Domus Pontificiae 
honoribus non gaudent, neque inter Summi Pontificis Famili- 
ares admunerantur”’. Vicars General, therefore, are not Do- 
mestic Prelates. Nevertheless, they are entitled to be ad- 
dressed as Monsignori. Cardinal Gennari’* says, “ Dunque 
gli spetta benissimo il titolo di monsignore ed anche lI’abito 
prelatizio”. The dress is described as a black cassock, with 
train (not to be unfolded), silk belt with double pendant on 
the left side, rochet, mantelet, and biretta (all black). The 


1 Quist. liturgiche, 2 ed., p. 501. 
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vicar general is entitled to a coat of arms surmounted by a hat 
with pendant cords and three black tassels. Since he is not a 
Domestic Prelate, we think that he should be addressed as 
“Very Reverend ”. 


‘POSITION OF BURSE DURING EXPOSITION. 


Qu. Is there any regulation concerning the position of the burse 
on the altar before and after the Exposition of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment? Should it be placed on the left, or Gospel, side; or may it 
be placed in the centre, or at least when it in no way conceals the | 
ornamentation on the tabernacle door? 


Resp. The proper place for the burse is at the side of the 
tabernacle; whether right or left is not determined. A decree 
of the S. Congregation of Rites, 22 January, 1701 (Decr. n. 
2067), forbids placing anything before the tabernacle door 
except the canon card during the Mass.* 


GAINING A PLENARY INDULGENCE. 


Qu. Will you kindly answer the following question in regard to 
plenary indulgences? A says that a plenary indulgence can be 
gained for every visit to the church from Wednesday noon, the feast 
of all Saints, to Thursday midnight. When our diocesan Ordo 
says: “Annuntietur indulgentia plenaria per totam octavam Omnium 
Sanctorum,” he understands it to mean ¢toties quoties. B on the con- 
trary, thinks it means that the faithful may gain the indulgence once 
each day during the octave, if they fulfill each day the conditions for 
gaining the indulgence. Which is right, A or B? 


Resp. The toties quoties plenary indulgence for the second 
day of November which had been granted a few years pre- 
viously to all churches of the Order of St. Benedict was, 25 
June, 1914, extended to all churches and to public and semi- 
public chapels. The confession necessary for gaining the in- 
dulgence may be made on any of the eight days preceding the 
second of November, according to a decree dated 23 April, 
1914, and Holy Communion may be received either on the 
day itself or on any of the three preceding days.” The visits 


1 Cf. Decree 3130, ad II[um, 
2 See Decree of S. Congr. of Indulgences, 11 March, 1908. 
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may be made from noon of the first of November, to midnight — 
of the second of November. The plenary indulgence during 
the octave of All Saints is, indeed, mentioned in some diocesan 
Ordos; but no decree or date of a decree is given. Hence it is 
difficult to say anything definite about the indulgence in ques- 
tion. Possibly the Ordo has reference to the plenary indul- 
gence which bishops have the privilege of granting three times 
a year on any days which they may designate. 


A OASE OF IMPEDIMENTUM LIGAMINIS. 


Qu. James and Paula, both baptized according to the rite of the 
Mormons, are married by a Mormon elder in the Mormon Church. 
Paula gets a divorce and marries again. James goes East, and 
meets a Catholic girl. They become engaged, and go to a priest to 
be married, but say nothing about the previous marriage of James. 
The priest obtains a dispensation ‘“‘ mixtae religionis,” and marries 
them. Some time later, the news of the first marriage is conveyed 
to the priest and he is asked if anything can be done to make the 
marriage valid. What would you advise him to do? 


Resp. The baptism of the Mormon sect may be valid, as 
they believe in the Blessed Trinity, in Christ as the Son of 
God, and in baptism for the remission of sins. In individual 
cases, however, it may be difficult to ascertain whether the 
pouring of the water and the necessary form of words were 
properly applied, although the mere doubt arising from this 
difficulty would not of itself affect the question of validity of 
the marriage. There is another point involved. On the one 
hand, the original belief of the Mormon Church in plural mar- 
riage contradicts the Catholic teaching on the essence of Chris- 
tian marriage; on the other hand, the Mormon Church, since 
24 September, 1890, has officially forbidden polygamy. It 
seems to us that there is a probability that the first marriage 
was valid, and therefore that “ impedimentum ligaminis ” 
rendered the second marriage invalid. Still, the case may be 
opened in the bishop’s court, and it may be possible to obtain 
a decree of nullity either on the ground of invalid baptism or 
on the ground that there was wanting some essential of a valid 
marriage contract. 
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NULLIFIOATION OF MARRIAGE SOUGHT. 


Qu. In 1903 Paul, a Catholic, was married to Mary, who had 
never been baptized. They were married by a priest. After they 
had lived together for two months they separated, and have re- 
_ mained separated ever since. A short time ago Paul came to me 
and expressed a desire to have the first marriage annulled. He tells 
me that all the arrangements for the marriage were made Saturday 
night and that the ceremony took place the following morning after 
the eight o’clock Mass. Now, I know that, as the parish in which 
the marriage took place is distant from the episcopal city, a dispen- 
sation could hardly have been obtained in that time. Moreover, I 
wrote to the bishop of the diocese for a record of the dispensation, 
if any existed, and he could find none. I wrote to the present pas- 
tor of the parish in which the marriage took place, asking for a 
record of the marriage. This I received, but it contains no men- 
tion of either impediment or dispensation. The priest who per- 
formed the ceremony has severed his connexion with the diocese 
and cannot be located at present. What do you think of the posi- 
tion of Paul? Is he free to contract a marriage? 
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Resp. This case should be decided in a regular canonical 
trial in the ecclesiastical court; and a double sentence, namely 
concurrent sentences of the bishop’s and the archbishop’s court, 
will be required before the party in question will be consid- 
ered free to enter a second marriage. It must be proved be- 
yond a reasonable doubt that Mary was not baptized. It must 
also be proved beyond all reasonable doubt that no dispensa- 
tion was obtained from the impediment “disparitatis cultus ”. 
The fact that the first marriage occurred before a priest estab- 
lishes a presumption that it was valid, and this presumption 
must be successfully attacked by positive evidence. The 
reasons advanced by our correspondent are negative in char- 
acter and tend to establish a probability at most. The priest 
may have forgotten or neglected to make a record. The other 
circumstances mentioned may be considered equally inconclu- 
sive. For example, the circumstance of time and distance may 
be overcome if it is shown that a special messenger may have 
been employed. The evidence, in a word, is inconclusive. It 
is not insurmountable. The positive testimony of the priest, if 
he could be found, might settle the question. Meantime, it is, 
as we said, a case for the ecclesiastical courts. 
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PRIMARY EFFEOT OF EXTREME UNOTION. 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 

In the September and December numbers of the REVIEW 
there are two articles on the primary effect of the Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction. As that important aspect of the Sacrament 
has not been clearly stated in our Theology, the readers of the 
REVIEW must feel grateful to Fr. Richards, no less than to Fr. 
Tecklenburg for the able manner in which they have presented 
their views on the matter. The position maintained in these 
articles seems to be in accord with accepted Catholic Theology ; 
hence the temerity of the present writer forcing his way into 
the arena to cross swords with such powerful antagonists. 

Fr. Tecklenburg summarizes his article as follows: “ If 
you, on your deathbed, receive the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction, you will, in all probability, not have to go to purga- 
tory, but you will be cleansed by the anointment, just as though 
you were newly baptized.” 

This position is accepted and endorsed by Fr. Richards in 
the December number of the REVIEW. 

The ordinary sequence in administering the sacraments to 
the very sick or the dying is Penance, Viaticum, and Extreme 
Unction. In most cases these Sacraments can be administered 
absolutely in the order named. In many cases only Penance 
and Extreme Unction can be administered. In not a few cases 
these two Sacraments must be administered conditionally. 

I take it that Fr. Tecklenburg means that in any one of 
these cases Extreme Unction “ effectively prepares the soul 
for immediate transfer from earth to heaven”. The only ob- 
stacle that can impede the soul’s flight to heaven is sin and 
the temporal punishment due to sin. But, when the Sacrament 
of Penance has been administered in the ordinary manner, the 
eternal punishment due to sin is forgiven. What remains to 
be atoned for is the temporal punishment due to sin. Now, if 
Extreme Unction were primarily intended to remove possible 
remaining sins and the temporal punishment due to sin, why 
has the Church enjoined on the priest the practical necessity 
of imparting the Last Blessing? Fr. Tecklenburg answers: 
“One might say that we have the plenary indulgence and the 
apostolic benediction. I answer this depends too much upon 
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the disposition, the piety and exertion of the patient. A ple- 
nary indulgence presupposes remission of all sins, and in so 


. trying a need it is altogether too uncertain a thing.” As a 


theologian, Fr. Tecklenburg is hardly justified in placing the 
apostolic blessing in the uncertain category. We have no 
reason to doubt its efficacy when imparted to a patient giving 
evidence of having the requisite disposition. When imparted 
to the patient fully conscious, there would seem to be less un- 
certainty about its efficacy than there would be regarding the 
efficacy of Penance, or Extreme Unction administered condi- 
tionally. Moreover, in many cases where Extreme Unction 
has been administered, death does not follow immediately. 
The illness from which the patient is suffering may be pro- 
tracted for a month, or more. During the same illness, Ex- 
treme Unction should not be repeated, while the other sacra- 
ments may be re-administered. 

Our theology on the primary effect of Extreme Unction is 
not very clear. It is defined as a Sacrament by which, through 
the anointment and prayer of the priest, health is conferred 
on the soul and sometimes on the body. 

Were we to seek the primary purpose for which the other 
Sacraments were instituted, we would have little difficulty in 
obtaining a clearly defined answer. This answer is taken, 
either from the words of the institution, or from the formal 
matter of the Sacrament itself. The Scriptural source of the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction are the words of St. James as 
found in the Ritual: “ Is any one sick among you? Let him 
bring in the priest of the Church, and let him pray over him, 
anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord. And the 
prayer of faith shall save the sick man. And the Lord shall 
raise him up; and if he be in his sins, they shall be forgiven 
him.” Immediately following these words in the Ritual is the 
prayer of the Church, explanatory it would seem of the Apos- 
tle’s words. “ Cure, our Redeemer, by the grace of the Holy 
Ghost, the ailment of this sick man; heal his wounds and for- 
give his sins; drive out from him all pains of body and mind, 
and mercifully restore to him full health, both inwardly and 
outwardly, that having recovered by the help of Thy mercy, he 
may once more have strength to take up his former duties.” 
There is also a possible reference to this Sacrament in St. 
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Mark’s Gospel (6:13). “And they (the apostles) cast out 
many devils, and anointed with oil many that were sick, and 
healed them.” 

There is no difficulty in admitting that Extreme Unction is 
the complement of Penance, that it takes away sin indirectly, 
as does Holy Eucharist, that it strengthens the powers of the 
soul, that it gives the patient fresh hope and confidence in 
God’s mercy, that it disposes and helps to prepare the soul for 
the Beatific Vision; but it is a different and more difficult 
matter to concede that the primary effect of that Sacrament is 


to admit the soul immediately into the enjoyment of heaven. 
VICARIUS. 


ADMISSION TO SEMINARY OF STUDENT DISMISSED FROM 
OATHOLIO SCHOOL. 


Qu. Can you find me any legislation or expression of opinion 
on the subject: Whether a boy expelled or dismissed from a Catho- 
lic school can enter a seminary for the priesthood without a special 
dispensation? All the legislation I have been able to find covers 
the question of one who leaves or is dismissed from a seminary and 
wishes to enter another seminary or a religious order. It also con- 
templates the case of a person expelled from amy school for grave 
offences. It does not cover the case of a boy who is dismissed from 
a Catholic school, for lack of study, for example, or for lack of 
ability in Latin or Greek. This is a practical question, as the boy 
may, after being dismissed, seek admission to a seminary. 


Resp. The recent legislation placing restrictions in the 
matter of admitting to religious novitiates those who have been 
dismissed from colleges, seminaries, and other institutions, is 
contained in a decree of the S. Congregation of Religious 
dated 7 September, 1909. But, as our correspondent states, it 
does not consider the case of a boy who is dismissed from a 
Catholic school and afterward seeks admission to a seminary. 
In the absence of special legislation, it is obvious that each 
individual case should be decided on its own merits. The 
bishop and the diocesan authorities will, naturally, inquire 
why a boy has been dismissed from a Catholic college. They 
will, if the case seems in any way doubtful, obtain confidential 
reports from the school, and the impression which will soon 
permeate the student body in the Catholic school that any 
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serious complaint will stand against a scholar’s entrance to the 
seminary, will facilitate the maintenance of discipline and of 
a high standard of study in the Catholic school. 


PROOF OF THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 


Qu, Would it be too much to ask you to get one of your learned 
regular contributors to give a clear, concise, irrefutable proof of 
the existence of God? We had a conference here some time ago, 
at which a paper on the Existence of God was read, and the usual 
physical, metaphysical, and other proofs were explained. The 
bishop, who presided, was not satisfied, and urged the need of an 
argument that would be conclusive from the scientific point of view, 
which would meet the objections from evolution, the development 
theory, and so forth. I am familiar with the arguments in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia article, but what I should like would be an 
argument that would settle the question. 


SSS 
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Resp. The zeal for the establishment of God’s truth is 
always commendable; and there is nothing more commendable 
in a priest than the desire to bring the knowledge of God to 
the minds of the simplest and least tutored of His children. 
It was this burning zeal that urged St. Anselm, so long ago, to 
search for one irrefutable proof of the existence of God which 
even the “ fool” could not resist “ who said in his heart that 
there is no God”. And we know the result. The so-called 
ontological argument took its place beside the physical, meta- 
physical, and moral proofs, and so far was it from convincing 
the ‘ fool” that even among trained metaphysicians it’ has 
found few who understand it and still fewer who admit it. A 
“clear, concise, irrefutable” proof of the existence of God 
seems to be, humanly speaking, an impossibility. The truth is 
that the existence of God is not capable of clear, concise, and 
irrefutable demonstration along any one line of reasoning, as 
a proposition in geometry is. All the arguments usually 
brought forward are valid; but not all of them make the same 
appeal to the same mind. Newman thought the so-called 
moral argument was the strongest; others think that the 
strongest argument is the metaphysical argument, in terms of 
cause; still others rely most on a psychological argument based 
on our intimate sense of the Divine. And so it will be, as long 
as mind differs from mind. None of the arguments should be 
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lightly set aside; neither should the effort to make them more 
complete and convincing be discouraged. Nevertheless, we 
must disappoint our correspondent if he hopes to see in the 
pages of the REVIEW a “ clear, concise and irrefutable” argu- 
ment that would commend itself at once to all minds as a 
final proof of the existence of God. Perhaps our correspond- 
ent misunderstood the president of the conference. The bishop 
may very well have expressed a desire to see the arguments 
presented in such a way as to take account of modern scientific 
objections. That and that only is what he must have meant 
by “an argument conclusive from the scientific point of view ”. 
Strictly speaking, there is no “scientific” proof of the exist- 
ence of God; for, as the word science is used nowadays, it does 
not include the problem of the existence of God, although we 
know that scientists do not hesitate to discuss it. The rational 
proof of the existence of God belongs to philosophy, not to 
the physical sciences. At the same time, it is desirable that 
philosophical arguments be presented in such a manner that 
they meet the objections urged by modern unbelievers from 


the standpoint of evolution and other scientific doctrines. 


DISTRIBUTION OF COMMUNION AT FORTY HOURS’ ADORATION. 


Qu. In your admirable Manual of the Forty Hours’ Adoration it 
is stated on page 7, n. 1, that “ the distribution of Communion should 
take place at the altar in the tabernacle of which the ciborium con- 
taining some consecrated particles should be kept.” 

Please let me know if this ciborium may be kept at this altar dur- 
ing the whole time of the Forty Hours, or should it be removed to 
the high altar after the final distribution of Communion, so that the 
Blessed Sacrament may not be reserved in two separate places in the 
same church? 

If so, may the same practice be observed on First Fridays where 
the Exposition begins at the high altar before the early Mass? 


Resp. The ruling of the S. Congregation of Rites (11 May, 
1878, n. 3448) is that, whenever the Blessed Sacrament is 
publicly exposed, Communion is not to be distributed at the 
altar of Exposition, either during or outside the Mass. A 
similar decree specifies expressly that the distribution may 
not take place at the altar of exposition outside the Mass (8 
February, 1879, n. 3482). 
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A later decree suggests, for a church in which there is only 
one altar, that a movable tabernacle be erected in some part 
of the church and should be surrounded by kneeling-benches, 
in place of the communion-rail, where Communion may be 
distributed (23 November, 1880, n. 3525). 

It follows, therefore, that the ciborium for communicating 
the faithful in the church, or for the sick, is to be kept on a 
separate altar both during and outside Mass. 

This applies to the first Friday exposition also, since it 
comes under the head of “ public” exposition, as distin- 
guished from “ private” exposition, there being no distinction 
made between the “solemnissima expositio”’ of the Forty 
Hours’ Adoration and the “solemnis expositio” on the first 
Friday. 


THE OOMMUNION OLOTH OR PLATE. 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 

I was very much interested in the article by Monsignor 
Meehan on “ The Communion Cloth or Plate” in the Jan- 
uary number. It appeals to me rather strongly from the fact 
that in the diocese where I am located, the custom of using a 
communion plate in place of the cloth has made great head- 
way. In fact, I now belong to the minority, consisting of those 
who still cling to the time-honored and Church-sanctioned 
communion cloth. Some have gone so far as to do away with 
the communion-rail, to the no little inconvenience and discom- 
fort of the aged and sickly when they receive Holy Com- 
munion. 

Besides the drawbacks cited by Monsignor Meehan, I can 
cite another that actually came under my own observation. 
Some time ago I was saying Mass in a neighboring city on a 
weekday in a church where the modern communion plate is in 
vogue. Several persons received, the altar boy accompanying 
me with what I thought was the “plate”. But when I re- 
turned to the altar I was horrified when the server followed 
me there carrying the paten. It seems that the regular com- 
munion plate was not in the place where it was generally kept, 
and the server not seeing it went up to the altar, as I was ap- 
proaching the communicants, grabbed the paten and used that 
for the communion plate. I mentioned the fact to one of the 
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local clergy and he said that the boy was a “ green” server. 

But what has happened once may happen again. If it was 
so natural for that server to substitute the paten for the plate, 
is it altogether improbable that no other server will do the 
same thing? With the communion cloth, a “ green” server 
would not have the opportunity to lay hands upon what he has 
no right to touch. 

This incident confirmed me in my dislike of the novelty of 
the plate. To my mind, the communion cloth, where it is kept 
clean and where no unseemly economy is practised in launder- 
ing, preserves the idea of a “ banquet’, is more churchly, and 
is, I believe, just as much of a protection against irreverence 
of the Sacred Species as the modern plate. ‘As a matter of 
fact, does the plate prevent the small particles from falling to 
the floor? When the priest is giving Communion, is the plate 
always under his hand when he is holding the Blessed Sacra- 
ment? Rather, when he is taking a host out of the ciborium, 
is not the boy holding the plate, not under the priest’s hand, . 
but in front of the next person to receive? Is it not as likely 
that some of the particles may fall as the priest is taking the 
Host out of the ciborium as when he is actually placing It on 
the tongue of the communicant? What is there, then, to pre- 
vent those particles from falling to the floor? 

My personal opinion is that the use of the plate gradually 
tends to irreverence on the part of the servers and to the em- 
barrassment of the communicant who so often is stared out of 
countenance by the server. 


A PASTOR WHO LOVES THE OLD Ways. 


Is A OATHOLIO LAY UNION EXPEDIENT AND FEASIBLE? 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 


May I be permitted to give a fervid placet to Father Am- 
brose’s article in the January REVIEW? He has said with re- 
markable clearness and force, what no small number of priests 
have often thought. There is hardly one of the large number 
of priests working in this country who will not agree with the 
writer of that article in saying that a lay union is expedient. 
I believe that most of us will go further and say that not only 
is such a union expedient but it is also imperatively neces- 
sary—unless we wish things to go on as they are, and trust to 
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bungling, or chance, or good-fortune, or time to correct the 


evils which surround us. 

While all agree as to the expediency, even the necessity, of 
such united action, it is possible that some will doubt its feasi- 
bility. But a careful reading of Father Ambrose’s words will 
show that he has gone far on the way to remove the greater 
number of objections, the stock objections, which are brought 
forward. I should like to comment on this part of his article 
and add a remark or two which may be worthy of notice. 

If the lay action is to be solely and exclusively lay action, it 
will never be inaugurated, and that for the reason intimated 
by Father Gallagher; namely — to state it more openly — the 
episcopate and the priesthood have grave doubts of activity 
that is under the sole domination of the laity, and this for 
reasons that are quite obvious to any priest. But Father Gal- 
lagher has eliminated this objection wholly by his suggestion 
that the union proceed along the usual channels of the Church’s 
activity in matters spiritual; that it follow, in other words, 
and parallel the paths which have made her organization in 
spiritual matters the wonder of generations—the people under 
the priest, the priest under the bishop; from parochial to dio- 
cesan and so by this means to national unity. 

Father Gallagher is on the only possible road to success 
when he suggests such a procedure. If it may be said with 
reverence—and this is the way it is intended—it is the present 
writer’s opinion that the Bishops do not realize the tremendous 
power that lies at hand. They are regarded by the people as 
the living voice which has tremendous claims on their obe- 
dience. They speak as those having authority. A faint indi- 
cation of this can be found if one notes the tense silence which 
prevails when a message from the Bishop is read in the parish 
church. 

In this connexion it seems proper to observe that Father 
Gallagher is not altogether correct in what he seems to say at 
the end of page seven—namely, that laymen should make over- 
tures to the Bishops. If he means by this that the initiative 
should be taken by laymen, it seems to me that there would be 
more assurance of success were the initiative and the orders to 
proceed from the Bishops. Perhaps I have not understood 
him correctly. 

Speaking for my own case and for mine own people, I say 
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with emphasis, if next Sunday I were to go before my people 
with a letter from the Bishop, setting forth the plan of a lay 
union, taking in every Catholic in the United, States; telling 
the objects and purposes of such a union; containing the order 
of the Bishop that a certain amount of money, for organiza- 
tion purposes, be paid out of the treasury of the church; I am 
positive that such a letter would produce immediate results. 
And in twenty-four hours a check would be on its way and all 
this would meet with the approval of every large-minded, 
common-sense man and woman in the parish. What is needed 
before all is a document with a “datum”, contrariis quibus- 
libet, and the Bishop’s name. 

There is not space even to enumerate the advantages of such 
aunion. Were we to consider only the possibilities from the 
viewpoint of missionary works—increased contributions, uni- 
versal interest, the startlingly large results, and efficiency— 
there would-be for this reason alone sufficient grounds for the 
establishment of such a union. 

May I add the following considerations as calculated to re- 
move further objections? The Catholic people are reared from 
their earliest years to obedience; they are taught to recognize 
authority, to move when authority speaks. This they do in 
matters spiritual and when there is question of their religious 
interests ; there is every reason to expect that in matters nearly 
allied to and intimately bound up with their religious concerns 
they will listen attentively and move immediately when that 
same authority imposes on them an obligation which makes 
for the welfare of the whole Catholic body. Another thing not 
to be overlooked is this: The Catholic people are familiar 
with the powerful and stupendous machinery of international 
or universal organization, and there will consequently be little 
difficulty in making them see the feasibility of an organization 
that is somewhat less stupendous. We have as Catholics the 
tradition of an organization, eminently successful for two 
thousand years, dealing with people of every tongue, scattered 
through all continents. Surely we will quite easily and quite 
readily grasp the possibility and the feasibility of an organ- 
ization confined to one people with one tongue, on part of a 
single continent. More especially is this true if such a union 
proceeds from parochial to diocesan and so to national unity. 
If we may somewhat modify the proverb, we may say, 
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“Where there is a vision, the people perish not”. Could 
there be a more glorious vision than these sixteen million 
people fired with a single thought moving at the word of 
authority ? When sixteen million people move, something 
must give before them; when sixteen million people speak 
with one voice, the ends of the earth will harken. 

Father Gallagher has spoken a word that ought not be 
allowed to pass. There is in what he has said a seed which, 
if Apollo watereth and God giveth increase, will fill the whole 
earth. SPERANS. 


A PLEA FOR THE NEEDY. 


To the Editor, THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 

It has been the practice of the Church to divide the revenues 
of a parish into three parts: one-third for the support of the 
clergy, one for the upkeep of the Church, and one for the poor. 
This arrangement is not generally feasible nowadays. We 
have orphan asylums and some old folks’ homes, a few institu- 
tions for our deaf and blind; but as they are not in view of our 
people, and nearly all conducted separately, there are many 
of our unfortunates entirely neglected and lost to the faith 
through the want of diocesan organization that would embrace 
them all. Our orphanages are sometimes palatial, but are 
limited by being in cities and are not able to take care of all. 

It would seem desirable, as Dr. Walsh in an address lately 
given in New York suggests, that all these works of charity be 
combined. Why could not a tract of land be secured and all 
these good works be carried on in a united way, so that all 
the needy and afflicted would have the companionship they 
desire, whilst all the energies of a diocese could be concen- 
trated in this one place, where there would always be room for 
one more; where houses could be built and a cottage plan fol- 
lowed; where retired priests and well-to-do lay people could 
end their days in a truly Catholic atmosphere. Their hearts 
would open to the respective needs of the orphan, the aged, 
and’even the poorscholar. It would be another grand Catholic 
University that would arouse the best instincts of all our people 
and be an ideal realization of the brotherhood of God’s chil- 
dren, at the same time stopping up the leakages that are now 
preventing us from doing our full duty to God’s afflicted ones. 

CLERICUS. 
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RECENT BIBLE STUDY. 


CHRISTOLOGICAL THEORIES 20. HARVARD CHRISTOLOGIES 7. 
DR. TOY’S DEGRADATION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


In our study of the religious ideas of Dr. Crawford Howell 
Toy, of Harvard University, we have seen that he leaves God 
out of morality; he degrades religion to a mere sense of fear; 
he looks upon the Old Testament as just one of many sources 
that show the evolution of ‘‘ the sense of an extra~-human some- 
thing’; he admits no supernatural religion, no revelation of 
God to the human race, no God-intended difference in what 

‘he calls the “ highest form of religion ’’—a form to be found 
in Plato, the New Testament, Christian and Buddhistic and 
other mystics.* We shall continue to examine into the doc- 
tor’s rating of Old Testament religion. For-to him “ Chris- 
tianity, beginning in a Jewish movement, speedily. became 


Grzco-Roman ’’.? 


I. Dr. Toy’s Degradation of the Old Testament. Since the doctor 
rates all religions alike; and sees, in every form of religion, 
nothing more than a noble or a vulgar evolution of the “ sense 
of fear”, we should not look for any special reverence for the 
Old Testament from him. 

1. Old Testament Religion not a Revelation of God. No- 
where, in his writings, does Dr. Toy give us ground to suspect 
him of looking upon the religion of the Old Testament as the 
revelation of God to the human race. The writings of Moses 
and the prophets are treated as unconcernedly as are those of 
Zoroaster and Muhammed. Passages of the Old Testament 
are thrown out of court with no ado whatsoever. Thus, one 
need not rack one’s brain to show that Jahweh’s “ command to 
exterminate the Canaanites”’* is quite compatible with the 
Divine attributes. The command is not an historical fact, but 


1 Cf. “ Dr. Toy’s Degradation of Religion”, Ecct. Review, December, 1916, 


pp. 692 ff. 
2“ Introduction to the History of Religions.” Vol. IV of Handbooks on the 
History of Religions. New York: Ginn & Co. 1913. P. 567. 


3 Deut. 7:3; 25:19; Josue 6-11. 
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a trumped-up fiction. The fiction is useful to the investigator 
of the history of religions. For “ these passages show how a 
current barbarous custom of war could be regarded by religious 
leaders as pleasing to God ’’.* 

This is an easy way of settling all the difficulties of Holy 
Writ; but it creates the still greater difficulty of depriving us of 
any Writ that is Holy. 

Dr. Toy does not try to explain the possibility of the long 
life assigned to the patriarchs. The longevity of the patriarchs 
is no more than a refinement of the gods of paganism. The 
“sense of an extra-human something ” led the pagans to deify 
their kings; the lords and heroes of earth became divinized 


a gods. This divinization of the national hero was revolting 
iF L to the Hebrews; so, among them, he became a superior being in 
ay point of age—in fact, a “ dedivinized god”. Here are the 


doctor’s words. The longevity of the patriarchs 


may have been due simply to a tendency to conceive of the beginners 
of human society as superior beings (dedivinized gods). . . . The 
longevity of the antediluvians is perhaps a speculative continuation 
of the series back of Abraham on an ascending scale, though special 
mythological traits have come in.® 


2. Mythology of the Old Testament. Not satisfied with the 
rejection of the Divine authority of the Old Testament, Dr. 
Toy mars it still more by the debauch of mythological fancies 
he finds therein. In the above citation, we have underscored 
the special mythological traits with which he infects the char- 
acters of the patriarchs. Why does he mangle these heroes 
of old? Because, they are, forsooth, only the evolution of 
the “ general belief in the superiority of early conditions of 
a life”! ‘ Connected with this belief . . . is the belief in a 
q primitive earthly paradise”.® And so on, to the end of the 
chapter. 

_ If we object that the Old Testament narrative reads like 
| history ; that what the doctor debases as the special mythologi- 


cal traits of the patriarchs, are the special grace of Jahweh 
unto them; the answer is forthcoming, that all this is the work 


4“ Introduction to the History of Religions”, p. 578. 
5 Op. cit., p. 366. 6 Op. cit., p. 366. 
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of late Jewish editors. They fabricated history out of whole 
cloth of mythology; and made Jahweh to be the very chiefest 
element of this trumpery. 


In the Old Testament itself, the Jewish editors have socialized the 
mythical material (weaving it into history, as in Genesis), or have 
brought it under the work of the national deity.” 


Even Jahweh Himself is debased to the level of the deities 
of the Iliad. For Dr. Toy speaks of the Hebraistic and the 
Homeric deities as of a sort. Their attributes are “ what we 
regard as immortalities in the deity as given in the Iliad and 
the Old Testament ’’.® 

If Old Testament revelation is thus prostituted by Dr. Toy 
to the low depravity of paganism, what reverence has he for 
Christian revelation, for the “ Jewish movement, that speedily 
became Greco-Roman”? We shall see. 

II. Dr. Toy’s Rise of Ohristianity. Long ago when the doctor 
had—or, at least, seemed to have—more respectful sentiments 
in regard to Christianity; before the Los von Paulus move- 
ment of the Neo-Tiibingen School had raised the hue and cry 
that we have to-day Paulinity, not Christianity, Toy had 
pointed to St. Paul as the founder of Christianity. Jesus had 
started only a Jewish sect; Paul cut loose from Judaism, and 
founded a new religion. This is the thesis of Judaism and 
Christianity, “a sketch of the progress of thought from Old 
Testament to New Testament.” ® 

1. Nothing Divine in the Evolution of Christianity. At the 
very outset of his study of the rise of Christianity, Dr. Toy 
postulates an absolutely false first principle. He takes it for 
granted that there is nothing Divine in the evolution of the 
religion of Christ: 


The rise of Christianity out of Judaism is a fact . . . in conformity 
with a well-defined law of human progress. . . . Religion must be 
treated as a product of human thought . . . a branch of sociology, 


subject to all the laws that control general human progress.*° 


™“Tntroduction ”, p. 383. 
Op. cit., p. 580. 

® Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1891. 
1® Judaism and Christianity, p. 1. 
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Such a rise of Christianity is a mere fantasy, conceived as a 
substitute for the Christianity of the Gospels. No attempt is 
made by Dr. Toy to show any foundation for his figment in 
either the Synoptic or the Johannine tradition ; he indulges in a 
revery, he romances, and asks us, on his authority, to accept, 
as the Christianity of the Gospels, ‘‘ such stuff as dreams are 
made of ”. 

We give one instance, from the Synoptic tradition, to show 
that the rise of the Christianity of the Gospels was Divine, and 
not “the product of human thought”. It was at Czsarea 
Philippi. Jesus asked His disciples, ‘‘ Who do men say that 
the Son of Man is”?** Our Saviour commonly used this 
name, the Son of Man, in regard to Himself; it bore witness 
to His human nature, and oneness with us. The disciples re- 
plied that others said He was one of the prophets. Christ 
pressed them: “ But who do ye say that I am?” Peter, as 
spokesman, replied: ‘‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the liv- 
ing God.” With this answer, Jesus was satisfied. It set Him 
above all the prophets. They were the adopted sons of God; 
Peter’s answer made Him more than that—the natural Son of 
God. The adopted Divine sonship of all the prophets Peter 
knew without special revelation; although even this truth he 
could not have known by any “branch of sociology”. The 
natural Divine sonship of Jesus was made known to the leader 
of the Apostles only by a special revelation. This is what our 
Lord says: “‘ Flesh and blood have not revealed it to thee, but 
my Father who is in heaven.” 

Jesus clearly assumes this important title in a specially re- 
vealed sense, and not in a sense “ subject to all the laws that 
control general human progress ”’; in a sense that is altogether 
new, not applicable to the prophets, not in the least “in con- 
formity with a well-defined law of human progress”. He 
admits that He is the Son of God in a sense of Divine sonship 
that cannot possibly have been the “ product of human 
thought ”’, but is the specific product of a special Divine revela- 
tion to Peter. ‘‘ Flesh and blood have not revealed it to thee, 
but my Father who is in heaven ”. 


11 Matthew 16: 13. 
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Other instances, and many of them, could be cited to show 
that the Christianity of the Gospels is not the castle in the air 
which Toy professes as his bulwark of defence. Christianity 
that is not God’s revelation to the human race, is not to be 
found in the Gospels; it is the “ product of human thought”, 
of thought of men like Toy, who throw over the first principle 
of religion, deny that a man’s religion is the Godwardness of 
his reason and will, degrade religion to the depravity of sav- 
age emotionalism, and, as a matter of course, trump up a Chris- 
tianity which is no Christianity at all, so as to “ give to airy 
nothing a local habitation and a name ”’. 

2. Christianity the Product of Judaism. Dr. Toy tells us: 
“ The rise of Christianity out of Judaism is a fact”. We make 
answer, the rise of Christianity out of Judaism is not the fact 
Dr. Toy has in mind. He means that Jesus formed merely 
a Jewish sect. This fact he fails to prove. 

The real fact of the case is this, that Christianity was built 
on the primitive revelation of Judaism; that Christianity is an 
olive tree whose root is the same primitive revelation whence 
sprung Judaism. This we Catholics admit. This is St. 
Paul’s teaching. 

First, Christianity was buzlt on the same primitive revelation, 
whereon’ Judaism was upbuilded. This building-phase is a 
characteristic setting of Christianity in the figurative language 
of St. Paul. In the letter to the Ephesians, wherein the build- 
ing-phase of the Church frequently occurs, he writes: 


Ye are no longer strangers, and foreigners; but ye are fellow- 
citizens of the saints, and members of God’s household—dwellers in 
the same house with God, builded upon the foundation of the Apos- 
tles and the Prophets, the very corner-stone being Christ Jesus Him- 
self. Upon Him all the building being framed together, groweth 
up into an holy temple in the Lord.” 


The holy temple, in this figure, is the Church. The corner- 
stone of the temple is Christ Jesus. The foundation is the 
teaching of the Apostles, and of the Prophets. 

Jesus did not do away with the moral law of Judaism. How 
could He? That moral law was not merely Jahweh’s revealed, 
and written code; it was also an unwritten Divine law—what 
we call, in philosophy, the natural law. 


12 Ephesians 2 :-19-21. 
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Nor did Jesus do away with the primitive revelation, and the 
revelation to the Prophets of Juda and Israel. He tells us 
this distinctly : 


Think not that I am come to do away with the Law and the Prophets. 
I am not come to do away with them; but to complete them. For 
in very truth I tell you, until the heavens and earth pass away, not 
even a jod nor a flourish of a letter shall pass away from the Law, 
antil all is done.** 


“Not a jod”’, i. e. not the smallest Hebrew letter of the 
Law; “ nor a flourish of a letter ’’, i. e. nor a stroke, a distinc- 
tive twist, to a Hebrew letter of the Law, but will be carried 
out.** Every Messianic prophecy of the Law and Prophets 
will be fulfilled by Jesus. He will complete the Law and the 
Prophets; as the Greek text has it, He will fill up what is 
lacking in the Law and Prophets. 

Secondly, Christianity is an olive-tree, whose root is the 
primitive revelation of the patriarchs, whence sprung Judaism. 
This also is St. Paul’s illustration : 


If the root is holy, so are the branches. Now, if some of the branches 
were broken off, and thou, who wast only a wild olive, wast grafted 
in among them, and didst come to share with them the root which is 
the source of the richness of the cultivated olive, do not exult over 
those branches. And, if thou exult, (remember that) thou bearest 
not the root, but the root beareth thee. Thou mayest object: “ The 
branches were broken off, that I might be grafted in.” True; it was 
by their unfaith that they were broken off ; it is by thy faith that thou 
standest. Toss not thy head too high; but beware. For, if God 
spared not the natural branches, neither will He spare thee. There- 
fore, see both the kindliness and the severity of God. His severity 
is toward those who fell; His kindliness is toward thee, so long as 
thou abidest in that kindliness. Otherwise, thou also wilt be cut off. 
And they, too, if they do not abide in their unfaith, will be grafted 
in. For God hath the power to graft them in again. For, if thou 
wast cut off from thy natural stock, the wild olive, and wast, contrary 
to thy nature, ingrafted upon the good olive, much the more will 
they, the natural branches, be grafted in upon their own olive tree.*® 


13 Matthew 5: 17-18. 

14 For an explanation of this text by the present writer, cf. Ecct. REviEw, 
November, 1915, pp. 601 ff. 

15 Romans 11: 16-24. 
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To understand aright these two Pauline illustrations—the 
building-phase and the olive-phase—of the Church of Christ, 
we must never lose sight of the matrix idea of the theology of 
St. Paul. The theology of the great Apostle is Christocentric.** 
He tells the Corinthians that he came to them “ with no display 
of eloquence or philosophy. For I judged it not well, while 
with you, to know anything save Jesus Christ, and Him cruci- 
fied.” ** Christ is “ the Head of all archangels and powers of 
heaven”; ** “all has been created through Him, and for 
Him ”’; *® “ He is to the Church the Source of its Life, that He 
in all things may stand first ’’.° 

According to this Christocentric theological exposition of 
St. Paul, Christ is the primary Root—the very tap-Root, if 
the olive-tree have one—whence rises the mystic sap of grace 
to the olive tree, the Chruch. The patriarchs are the secondary 
roots, or the root-fibrils of the olive; this is to say, the primitive 
revelation, given to the patriarchs, is very near to the primary 
Root, and the tap-Root of Christianity. The branches broken 
off, are the Jews who by their unfaith have severed themselves 
from the life-giving sap of grace that proceeds from the tap- 
Root, and through the root-fibrils, to the olive-tree. The gen- 
tiles are the wild olive, that gives no fruit. By entering into 
the Church of Christ, they have been ingrafted upon the fruit- 
giving, cultivated olive, whose secondary roots and root-fibrils 
are the primitive revelations given to the patriarchs and the 
Messianic revelations delivered to the Prophets. These in- 
serts should not “ toss the head too high”, nor be conceited ; 
for the sap of grace, which produces fruit in them, reaches 
them from the tap-Root, which is Christ, by virtue of their 
being ingrafted upon the olive-stock, that is nourishéd through 
the root-fibrils, and the secondary roots, which are the 
patriarchs and the Prophets; that is to say, by virtue of their 
vital connexion with the primitive revelation and Messianic 
revelation of the Old Law. 


16Cf, Prat, La Théologie de St. Paul, vol. 2, sth ed. (Paris: Beauchesne. 
1913), p. 48. 

17] Corinthians 2: 1-2. 

18 Colossians 2: 10. 

1® Colossians 1: 16. 

20 Colossians 1:18. Cf. also Colossiams 2:7, wherein Christ is the Root ef 
the Church. 
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The founding of the Church by Christ abrogated the Mosaic 
civil, ceremonial, and quasi-sacramental law. The Messias 
did not do away with the moral law, nor with the primitive 
revelation of the soteriological relation of man to God. He 
fulfilled the prophetic revelations in regard to Himself, that 
abound in the books of the Old Testament. The facts that 
Dr. Toy studies, in his Christianity and Judaism, prove only 
this and nothing more—that Christianity was duit on the 
same primitive revelation upon which Judaism had been set; 
and that Christianity is an olive-tree, whose root is the same 
primitive revelation whence sprung Judaism. The Jews re- 
mained living branches of the olive-tree of the true religion, 
so long as they accepted the Messianic prophecies; when they 
denied the fulfilment of these prophecies, they were lopped off 
from the olive-tree of revealed truth. 

The doctor tells us that “ the rise of Christianity out of Juda- 
ism is a fact”. He is not speaking of the Christianity of the 
Gospels, but of something else. His fancy is the factory that 
has fabricated the nightmare he calls Christianity. This so- 
called Christianity of Dr. Toy was a mere “ Jewish sect”, 
started by Jesus and transformed by Paul. The doctor tells 
us exactly when the transformation began. It was, during the 
first missionary journey of St. Paul, about the year 46 of our 
era, at Antioch in Pisidia. The Jews set themselves against 
the teaching of St. Paul. So 


Paul and Barnabas spoke out fearlessly, and said: ‘‘ It was neces- 
sary that the message of God be addressed to you first. But since ye 
reject it, and do not judge yourselves worthy of eternal life,—lo, we 
turn to the gentiles.”* 


The fancy of Dr. Toy stretches this fact beyond the bounds 
of the text. The incident is merely local. The Jews of 
Antioch of Pisidia rejected the ministry of St. Paul. There- 
fore, he turned from them to the gentiles of that city. And 
yet, the doctor sees in this simple turn of events, the end of the 
Jewish sect founded by Jesus and the beginning of Christianity : 


This was the decisive step; Christianity thus ceased to be a Jewish 


21 Acts 13: 46. 
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sect, and became an independent religion, which offered itself to all 
men without distinction of nations.** 

Wrong, absolutely wrong! The Christianity of Christ was 
clearly founded as a religion to be offered “to all men with- 
out distinction of nations”. Why does Dr. Toy trample 
rough-shod upon the clear message of the Gospel of Jesus? 
The Saviour, in clearest terms, sent His Apostles to all nations 
with His message of truth; and obliged all nations to give ear 
to that message : 


Going, therefore, make ye disciples (pa@yrevoare) of all nations; 
baptize them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost; teach ( &ddacxovres) them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you. And lo, I am with you all days, even 
to the end of the world.”* He that believeth and is baptised shall 
be saved ; he that believeth not, shall be damned.”* 


It is no “ Jewish sect” that is here founded, but an universal 
religion for “all men without distinction of nations”. Our 
Lord does not say: “‘ Go, and keep up my Jewish sect!” He 
founds an “ independent religion” by the universal and most 
specific mission: “ Teach all nations to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you ”’. 

Why, if Dr. Toy had, in all fairness, cited the complete text 
of Acts to which he refers, he would not have had even the 
semblance of a reason to say: 


Paul may be called the founder of Christianity as the organized 
embodiment of the ideal kingdom of God.?* 


For, immediately after he has spoken, to the Jews of Antioch 
in Pisidia, in the fearless words we have given from Acts 
13: 46, Paul gives his reason for the resolve, ‘‘ we turn to the 
gentiles”! What is that reason? Is it that Paul is making a 
‘ decisive step ’’ away from the Christianity of Jesus? Is it 
that he is founding ‘‘ an independent religion? Not at all! 
The reason why St. Paul turns to the gentiles of Antioch of 


22 Christianity and Judaism, p, 367. 
23 Matthew 28: 19-20. 

24 Mark 16: 16. 

25 Christianity and Judaism, p. 368. 
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Pisidia, is, according to the Apostles own words, the simple 
fact that he and Barnabas have been ordered by the Lord so 
to do: { 


For thus hath the Lord commanded us: 


“T have set thee as a light to the gentiles, 
That thou be a means of salvation to the ends of the earth.’’ ** 


The preaching of the Gospel by St. Paul to the gentiles was 
not a work of his own initiative. From the very conversion of 
the zealous Pharisee, he was destined by the Lord to accom- 
plish this specific task. For the Lord said to Ananias: 


Go, for this man is my chosen instrument to uphold my name in the 
presence of the gentiles, their kings, and the children of Israel.?* 


There was even a particular call to this definite work, that 
was made known by the Holy Spirit to the Prophets and teach- 
ers of the Church at Antioch in Syria. The Holy Spirit said 
to them: 


Set apart for me Saul and Barnabas, for the work whereunto I have 
called them.?* 


It was the stock argument of the Apostle that he was set apart 
by the Lord, to preach the Gospel to the gentiles. ‘‘ For He 
who hath given power to Peter for the apostolate unto the 
Jews, hath given power to me for the apostolate unto the gen- 
tiles”’.*® And it was on account of this special call, that St. . 
Paul had a right to bring the Gospel even to the church founded 
by St. Peter at Rome. To assure the ethnico-Christians of 
Rome that he was within his rights, he begins his letter to them: 


Paul, the slave of Christ Jesus, called to be an Apostle, set apart for 
the Gospel of God . . . concerning His Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord 
. . . through whom we received the gift of the apostolate, to win 
obedience to the faith among all the gentiles for the sake of His 
name.*° 


26 Acts 13:47, quoting Isaias 49:6. 
27 Acts 9:15. 

28 Acts 13:2. 

29 Galatians 2: 8. 

30 Romans 1: 1-5. 
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The fact should here be referred to, that it was not St. Paul 
who first turned to the gentiles. Even before the mission of 
Paul to Antioch in Pisidia, Peter had already been enlightened 
in a vision at Jaffa, and had admitted to baptism Cornelius 
the Centurion and other gentiles.™ 

In view of what we have said of the universal mission our 
Saviour gave to His Apostles, and of the specific apostolate 
of Paul to the gentiles, we cannot see how the doctor makes 
Jesus the founder of a mere Jewish sect, and Paul the founder 
of Christianity. Dr. Toy writes: 


It is hard to say how far Jesus Himself contemplated such a broad- 
ening of membership in the earthly kingdom of God.* 


“Hard to say?” Yes, if one be blind to the “ broadening 
of membership ”, which “ Jesus Himself contemplated ” in the 
words: “ Make ye disciples of all nations ” ; ** and in the similar 
command: “ Going into the whole world, preach the Gospel to 
every creature ’’.** 

If Dr. Toy were the Clinical Instructor in the Anatomy of 
the Gospels of Harvard University; if he had carved up the 
Gospels into. their vital and non-vital parts, as does Harnack, 
Emeritus Surgeon of the Gospels in the University of Berlin; * 
if he had thrown out as a late accretion all the vital parts, and 
given to us some forty or fifty non-vital sayings of Jesus— 
the QO of divisive criticism ; then we might understand how hard 
it is for the doctor to say that Jesus intended an universal reli- 
gion, and how easy it is for him to say that Jesus merely 
founded a Jewish sect. But Dr. Toy makes pretense of argu- 
ing from the New Testament just as it is ordinarily received 
among the faithful of the Church. And the evidence of that 
New Testament is most clear against his theory of a Pauline 
foundation of Christianity, and a Pauline cutting loose from 
the Jewish sect that Jesus is said to have established. 
WALTER Drury, S.J. 


Woodstock, Maryland. 


31 Acts 10-11: 18. 
32 Christianity and Judaism, p. 366. 
33 Matthew 28: 19. 84 Mark 16: 16. 


35 Cf. Sayings of Jesus, by Adolph Harnack. English translation (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons: New York. 1908.) 
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THE HOLINESS OF THE CHURCH IN THE NINETEENTH OENTURY. 
Saintly Men and Women of Our Own Times. By the Rev. Oonstan- 
tine Kempf, 8.J. From the German of the Rev. Francis Breymann, 
8.J. Benziger Brothers, New York. 1916. Pp. 415. 


Every Catholic is of course abundantly convinced that even as the 
age of miracles never passes away, so neither does the age of heroic 
sanctity. Supernatural interventions are not so manifest nor so fre- 
quent as they were when the faith that removes mountains was more 
prevalently a habit of Christian lives. Nevertheless somewhere in 
the universal Church the hand of the Lord is all the time showing 
itself to be unshortened, while at specially favored spots, such as 
Lourdes, the signs of the supernatural are seen to be particularly 
startling and accumulated. So it is with heroic sanctity. The 
Church is no less the fruitful mother of saints in this our matter- 
of-fact age and work-a-day world than she was in the Catacombs or 
in the medieval cloister. Perhaps most of us live under the spell of 
the fallacy of accident. You and I do not meet with men or women 
who bear the marks of the Lord Jesus’ outwardly in their bodies, and 
from our partial inexperience we are prone to conclude that there is 
none such. Of course it is a commonplace to say that the Church is 
ever peopled with the hidden saints—humble, gentle, self-sacrificing 
souls; the just and simple who fear God, do good, and shun evil. 
But the manifest saints, those whose lives repeat what we read of 
in the Bollandists and in Alban Butler—these wonderful men and 
women, boys and maidens, we seem to meet them, most of us, never 
at all. 

As a mere supplement to our inexperience in this respect and as 
a corrective of our short-sightedness, the volume at hand commends 
itself alike to the clergy and the laity. It contains sketches edify- 
ing and entertaining of the lives of those servants of God who lived 
in the nineteenth century and of those in particular whose process of 
beatification has been already completed or is in actual progress. 
These are collected from every clime and from every grade of social 
life, domestic, civil, and ecclesiastical. ‘Thus there are sketches of 
the lives of more than ten holy bishops. The secular clergy are hon- 
ored by twenty venerable names. There are some fifty-odd among 
religious men, and about the same number among religious women. 

* Of the laity, men and women, some twenty are chronicled. The 
white-robed army of martyrs is likewise represented by about fifty 
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names, aside from the unnumbered groups who shed their blood in 
various portions of the mission fields of pagan lands or semi-barbar- 
ous nations—China, Japan, Korea, Russia, Uganda. Particularly 
inspiring are these narratives of the martyred neophytes. The Acts 
of the early martyrs contain no more glorious testimonies to the 
faith than those that within our own memory have been proclaimed 
ex ore infantium et lactentium in the streets of Damascus, or in the 
wilds of Africa. Summoned thus from every portion and corner of 
the vast universal field of the Church and brought together within 
the relatively small compass of a volume, the conjoined lives of 
these saintly ones constitute an argument for the supernatural sanc- 
tity, and hence for the Divinity, of the Church that is irrefragable. 
Nor must it be forgotten that, while criticism may throw doubt upon 
the alleged multitude of the early martyrs or call into question the 
authenticity of these or those acta sanctorum, no shadow of a doubt 
attaches either to the names, the personalities, or the deeds of the 
heroes recorded in the present collection. The methods of scrutiny 
employed, especially in recent times, by those whose business it is to 
conduct the processes of beatification and canonization are unsur- 
‘passed in their critical exactness. In 1901 the Congregation of 
Rites published a “ Catalogus ac Status Causarum Beatificationis 
Servorum Dei et Beatorum Canonisationis quae apud Sacram Rituum 
Congregationem per viam non-cultus incedunt. Typis Vaticani.” 
In 1907 the same Congregation published another list comprising all 
the processes then in progress before the Congregation. Upon these 
lists the author has based his work, adding of course such material 
as has been more recently published through the Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis, the Analecta Ecclesiastica, and elsewhere. Readers who de- 
sire to follow up this or that particular topic are directed in their 
research by a copious bibliography. The volume itself is thoroughly 
indexed and presented in an attractive format. It is to be hoped 
the work will receive amongst the laity, the religious as well as the 
clergy, the wide circulation it so richly deserves. ’ 


GOD AND MAN. Lectures on Dogmatic Theology. From the French of 
the Rev. L. Labauche, 8.8. Authorized translation. Vol. II: Man. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 1916. Pp. 343, 


For some reason not mentioned by the translator, the second vol- 
ume of the present work has been published before the first. The F 
reviewer is not in a position therefore to indicate the aim and scope 
of the production as a whole. The initial volume, however, he has 
learned, is in process of publication, so that the reader interested 
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in the subject-matter may expect in due course of time to see the 
work entire. The volume before us comprises what may be called 
supernatural anthropology ; that is, a systematic summary of rational 
conclusions concerning man, deduced from truths revealed by God, 
taught by His Church, and accepted by His and her children through 
the virtue of divine faith. Following this traditional teaching, man 
is considered first in the state of primal innocence, secondly in the 
state of original sin, thirdly in that of grace. Lastly comes man’s 
future eternal state of glory in heaven or of misery in hell. These 
are obviously fundamental lines of exposition familiar to every stu- 
dent of theology, and indeed to every well instructed Catholic. The 


author develops them in the light of Scripture and the doctrine of 


the Church, unfolded and clarified during the course of ages of 
matured reflection in the minds of the Fathers and Doctors. The 
writer, it need hardly be said, is not unmindful of the views and 
opinions held by Protestants and rationalists on these subjects alien 
or contrary to Catholic teaching. And he is uniformly objective 
and just in his statement of them. Moreover, he evidences through- 
out the proverbial gift of French insight and clarity of expression. 
He seizes the essential elements of a doctrine or theological position 
and exhibits them in unmistakable distinctness. Fortunately also, 
the translation is perfectly translucent. Just occasionally a critical 
eye might notice a shadow which, whether it be due to the rendering 
or be taken over from the original is not apparent. Thus for in- 
stance at page 3 we read that “ the fulness of [sanctifying] grace is 
only achieved in heaven, and whoever, in this life repeatedly resists 
it, places himself in the impossibility of ever receiving it.” Obvi- 
ously this is not to be taken literally. ‘‘ The impossibility of ever 
receiving ” God’s grace does not result from repeated resistance, but 
from dying in the state of resistance. Else were there no hope for 
the recidive sinner. Again, at page 20, it is stated that “man was 
created to the image of God, and in pursuing the indefinitely true, 
the indefinitely good by the efforts of his nature, he is analogous to 
God.” Rather is it in pursuing the definitely true and the good that 
human nature reveals itself as analogous to God. At least herein 
consists the more perfect assimilation to the Divine Exemplar. At 
page 126 it is said that the Holy Ghost reproduces in us the disposi- 
tions which “ exist or existed in the soul of Christ.” Perhaps this 
had better be transposed so as to read “ existed and exist,” as will 
be obvious on second thought. However, these are but slight inac- 
curacies and in no wise touch the substance of so superior a treatise. 
Sunt accidentia non propria. 
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THE SULPIOIANS IN THE UNITED STATES. By Oharles G. Herber- 
mann, LL.D. The Encyclopedia Press: New York. Pp. 370. 


Alexander the Great is reported to have complained that there 
was no Homer to sing his immortal deeds; and, no doubt, many 
noble achievements in the course of history have fallen into oblivion 
for want of one who would transmit them to posterity. The Sul- 
picians may, therefore, be accounted happy, since they have found 
an historian worthy to chronicle and perpetuate the noble works they 
have accomplished on American soil. For the author it was a labor 
of love to rescue from undeserved forgetfulness the heroic acts and 
fruitful sacrifices of men who did not look for earthly recognition 
and sought not imperishable fame. But their deeds should live for 
the sake of the coming generations, inasmuch as the labors of the 
past are an inspiration to the present. It would be superfluous to say 
that the author has done his work well and that he has added new 
lustre to the fair fame of the Sulpicians; for his name stands for 
sound scholarship, and is synonymous with fearless loyalty to truth 
and high literary merit. 

The work was carried on under great difficulties, as the closing 
years of Dr. Hebermann were wrapped in darkness; but in spite of 
the loss of sight which afflicted him, he brought the undertaking to a 
happy consummation. What gaps and shortcomings may be discov- 
ered in its pages must be attributed to the great affliction of the 
author. But there is, in reality, little to find fault with; the volume 
presents as complete, vivid, and glowing a picture of the labors of 
the Sulpicians as one could wish. 

The American Church owes a great debt, difficult to estimate, to 
the humble priests of St. Sulpice. What they have done for the edu- 
cation of the American clergy can never be fully appreciated. 
Though they have given many pious and exemplary bishops to the 
American hierarchy, this is as nothing compared to their educational 
efforts in behalf of the clergy. Everywhere in the Church of the 
United States we find vestiges of the direct or indirect influence of 
this holy company. The history of the American Church would be 
very incomplete, indeed, were it to disregard their missionary and 
educational labors. Only to mention St. Mary’s Seminary and St. 
Charles’s College is to conjure up visions of an humble activity which 
has brought fruit a hundredfold. 

The volume constitutes a notable contribution to ecclesiastical liter- 
ature ; it avoids the laudatory tone sometimes so obtrusively conspic- 
uous in publications of its kind. It will be welcomed especially by 
those who have been imbued with the lofty ideals of the priesthood 
at the feet of the humble, pious, and learned members of the Com-— 
pany of St. Sulpice. 
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A HISTORY OF THE IRISH DOMINIOANS. By M. A Maclnerny, 0.°P. 
Vol. I. Browne and Nolan: Dublin, 1916. Pp. 603. 


This stately octavo volume is the first of a series proposed by 
Father MacInerny, and that promises to be a most valuable contri- 
bution to the ecclesiastical history of Ireland. The author tells us 
in the preface that he intends to divide his vast work into five parts, 
some of which may run into several volumes. The divisions are: 
I. Irish Dominican Bishops; II. Martyrs and Confessors; III. Pro- 
vincials of the Order in Ireland; IV. Professors, Preachers and 
Writers; V. Priories, their Founders, Benefactors, and Vicissitudes. 
The tome before us tells the story of the first thirteen Friars 
Preacher who ruled over Irish sees; that is, the lives of the Irish 
Dominican bishops from David MacKelly, Archbishop of Cashel 
(1238-1253), to Walter Jorz, Archbishop of Armagh (1307-1311). 
The history of these illustrious clergymen reveals, apart from the 
scholarship of the author and his immense painstaking research in 
original sources and unpublished records, an enormous amount of 
material that had been hitherto untouched by any writer on Ireland 
or its Church, and shows that there is a wide field of history about 
that interesting island still waiting to be made known to the public 
through the industry of the patient student. 

Father MacInerny’s first volume manifests beyond doubt peculiar 
fitness for the monumental work he has undertaken. He has gath- 
ered together a world of interesting information, which he has sifted 
with a thoroughness not unworthy of a Denifle, and presented in a 
highly entertaining manner. Because of the vast difference between 
the life and thought of the distant past and those of our day, this 
first part of Father MacInerny’s work was especially difficult ; yet, 
unless we are greatly deceived, not even the most critically dis- 
posed will venture to find fault with the way in which he has ap- 
proached his subject, or with the manner in which he has acquitted 
himself of his trying task. He has given the world just such a book 
as the historian revels in. The portly volume is too extensive, and 
too well done as a whole, for us to single out any particular portion 
for special attention. We are not at all astonished to learn that it 
has created something of a sensation in Ireland, even in these 
troubled times; for it has necessitated a resetting and a restatement 
of Ireland’s medieval history. The author’s love of truth and spirit 
of fairness are delightful; his keen penetration and wide erudition, 
that can be discerned on almost every page, are remarkable. The 
influence the Friars Preacher are known to have exerted on the Irish 
Church and Irish history, and the masterful way in which Father 
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MaclInerny has written his first volume, lead one to except many 
surprises, as well as much pleasure, in the perusal of the remaining 


books of his great work as they come from the press. 
V. F. O’D. 


THE VENERABLE DON BOSCO, APOSTLE OF YOUTH. The Founder 
of the Society of &t. Francis of Sales. A Sketch of His Life and 
Works. By M. 8, Pine, author of “Alma Mater and Other Dramas,’”’ 
“John Bannister Tabb, the Poet Priest.” Salesian Press, Don Bosco 

“ Institute, Philadelphia. 1916. Pp. 195. 


On 7 December, 1916, the Holy Father Benedict XV assigned to 
the Congregation of Rites the matter of carrying on the process of 
canonization of the Venerable John Bosco. The founder of the vari- 
ous Salesian institutes, including a society of priests, a congregation 
of women under the title of “‘ Mary Help”, and an apostolate of 
lay workers, looms large in the modern sky of philanthropic activity 
as interpreted by Christian charity. For nearly half a century he 
devoted himself with heroic pastoral zeal to the rescue work of boys ; 
and during the last twenty years of that period it was his privilege 
to inspire numerous noble souls with the sublime spirit of self-sacrifice 
for which he had a special genius. The secret of his wonderful 
success was simply a generous and broad-minded love which made 
him tolerant of the faults of others without making him cease to hate 
sin. He would see nothing hopeless in the heart of a boy, because 
the will and character had not yet been formed there for evil ; and be- 
ing still plastic, it was only a question of shaping the wayward temper 
by a sincere and ingenious affection that knew how to devise means 
and ways to attract it to the light and warmth of Divine teaching. 
- He drew to himself the most abandoned and ill-conditioned, engaged 
their affections by his benevolence, searched and interested their dor- 
mant faculties of mind and heart, and by gently correcting their mis- 
directed tendencies made them useful members of society. 

Thousands of boys have come forth from the refuges and schools 
of Don Bosco to take up the apostolic work in Italy, France, Spain, 
Portugal, Germany, England, and America, and the fruits of the 
humble tree planted in Turin seventy years ago have been a blessing 
to our generation the world over. The contemplated process of 
beatification will make John Bosco an efficient patron saint of modern 
social reform; for his zeal, whilst exercised for the most part in 
behalf of abandoned boys, became infectious and created numerous 
works of kindred enterprise, such as night schools, Catholic press 
propaganda, industrial training, sodalities, and other organized 
methods to diffuse the light of religion, lessen sin, direct youthful 
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talent, while nourishing the peace and comfort which comes from 
faith. 

Nothing is more instructive in this singularly successful career of 
an humble priest than the trials and failures which he had to go 
through in following the light of his sacred convictions. All this 
makes it worth while for the priest and cleric to read and study the 
story of Don Bosco. 

Numerous monographs and biographical sketches have appeared 
since his death, especially in France, Germany and Italy—by Du 
Bois, Villefranche, Francesia, Fabre, Janssen, Mehler. Our English 
literature has thus far had only scanty lights in the form of trans- 
lations and adaptations in articles and tracts. We therefore welcome 
the present larger biography. M. S. Pine, already known through 
an attractive sketch of the life of Father John Tabb, the “ poet 
priest”, and other literary gems, has made an interesting study of 
Don Bosco’s career. It breathes the fragrance of religious motive. 
The name, M. S. Pine, is indeed, we believe, merely a veil intended 
to divert public attention from the real author, a gifted nun of the 
Visitation Convent at Georgetown, where, as in other similar insti- 
tutes, much talent and virtue send up their offerings to heaven. In 
any case the work is well done and deserves popularity, if it were 
only for the magnificent apostolate which it advocates. The book is, 


‘we believe, at a disadvantage so far as advertising its sale is con- 


cerned, in being issued by a local religious house, though the purpose 
of the Salesian Press in promoting home industry is of course clear. 


HOSANNA. Oatholic Hymn Book, with Appendix of Prayers and Devotions. 
By Ludwig Bonvin, 8.J. Op. 97. With the Approbation of the 
Right Reverend Bishop of Buffalo and the Superiors of the Order. 
Fourth edition, fully revised and augmented. B. Herder, St. Louis. 
Pp. 254. 


A fourth edition of Hosanna has been published to answer a local 
need, before the third edition is exhausted. We desire to direct 
attention to it, partly because we have not had occasion to do so for 
any of the earlier editions, partly because the present issue makes 
important changes in the manual, and especially in the text of some 
twenty hymns, making the old versions void. This affects also the 
Organ Accompaniment published in connexion with the hymnal. 
These and other changes have been introduced for the purpose of 
adapting the hymn book rather to children’s choirs, convents, schools 
and colleges, than to large congregations. For a similar reason the 
Sodality Devotions have been added, including a method of hearing 
Mass in common, and prayers for general Communion. 
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There is no need to emphasize the special merits of Father Ludwig 
Bonvin’s manuals. As is evident from the various hymnals from his 
hand, Sursum Corda, Cantemus Domino, Psallite, they aim at filling 
every requirement of a practical handbook for congregational sing- 
ing and an intelligent appreciation of the liturgical as well as the 
devotional services of the Catholic Church. The style of publication 
is both attractive and clear, so as to remove every possible difficulty 
in learning the melodies and following the text. 


TWENTY-SEOOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PARISH SOHOOLS OF THE AROHDIOOESE OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA. For the year ending 30 June, 1916. Published by the 
Diocesan School Board. Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press. Pp. 160, 


The high standard of excellence and the eminently practical sug- 
gestiveness that have always characterized the Annual Report sent 
forth by the Superintendent of Parish Schools in the Archdiocese of 
Philadelphia is, it need hardly be said, fully sustained by the latest 
issue covering the scholastic year 1915-1916. The present is the 
twenty-second of the entire series and the seventeenth to proceed 
from the pen of the Right Reverend Philip R. McDevitt, until re- 
cently the Philadelphia Superintendent and at present the Bishop of 
Harrisburg. Bishop McDevitt hands over to his successor in office 
the Diocesan school system in what may be called a relatively flour- 
ishing condition. The total enrollment of pupils is about 80,000, 
for which there are 158 schools conducted by a total of 5,020 teach- 
ers. The past year saw six new schools opened and a net gain of 
3,548 pupils. Besides these marks of progress, the Report mentions 
a new High School for Boys which is now being erected in West 
Philadelphia, and which, whilst affording accommodation for pupils 
dwelling in that portion of the diocese, will leave the present Cahill 
school scope for increased efficiency. 

Although these and other indications of progress are full of en- 
couragement, the Bishop does not fail to direct attention to certain 
elements of weakness that demand serious attention. And since these 
elements are not restricted to Philadelphia but are general, perhaps 
universal, in our school system, it will not be alien to the scope of 
the present review to instance one or other of them here. The prin- 
cipal element of weakness is the falling-off of attendance in the 
upper grades. Only 8.81 per cént of the Catholic children are in the 
seventh and eighth grades of the parish schools, while the public 
schools of Philadelphia have 12.59, and the public schools of the 
country have 13.99 per cent of their total enrollment. This means 
that, while the parish schools out of every one hundred pupils have a 
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little more than eight pupils in the upper grades, the public schools 
of Philadelphia have more than twelve and the public schools of the 
country have almost fourteen. A still “ more startling truth” to be 
gleaned from the tabulation of percentages is that “82.56 of the 
children in the parish schools of the Diocese of Philadelphia are in 
the first five grades” (p. 11). 

The logic of this situation is pointed out in the present Report. 
“ Either great numbers of Catholic children are in public schools or 
great numbers are in no school, public or parish. . . . If Catholic 
children are in public schools in large numbers, then disastrous con- 
sequences are inevitable in the life of those Catholics who have not 
received adequate religious education. If large numbers are in no 
school, then the whole Catholic body will suffer, because it is un- 
reasonable to think that Catholic principles, Catholic teaching, and 
Catholic opinion will be forces for right, justice, and truth, if a ° 
notable number of~Catholics by reason of an inferior education are 
unable either as Catholics or as citizens to play the definite and re- 
sponsible réle which every citizen should fulfil in the destiny of 
America” (p. 13). Although the obvious cause of the falling-off in 
the upper grades is the relatively poorer circumstances of the Cath- 
olic body as a whole, this is by no means the only, if indeed the main, 
reason. For, “after due allowance is made for the material pros- 
perity or the lack of it among Catholics . . . it may be truthfully 
asserted that certain Catholic children are not receiving the educa- 
tion they ought to receive, simply through the greed or the indiffer- 
ence of parents or their lack of appreciation of the importance of a 
training beyond the acquisition of the elementary knowledge of the 
three R’s”’. 

An apology for this scholastic situation is sometimes heard in quar- 
ters where one would hardly expect it, to the effect that good rather 
than evil will result from Catholic children being thrown into a non- 
Catholic environment; it will make them more robust, and aggres- 
sive. While it may be true that occasionally a vigorous nature or 
one surrounded by edifying home conditions may be helped, or at 
least not apparently harmed, by frequenting secular institutions, 
nevertheless on the whole both general psychological forces and the 
teachings of experience prove that to place youth at its most suscep- 
tible period under the non-religious and irreligious influences of sec- 
ular schools is to court disaster. For one that comes out unscathed, 
two, if not more, will be injured. Recently we learned through the 
public press that a canvass among more than 5,000 scientists elicited 
the information that more than one-half of this number expressed 
disbelief in the existence of God and in the immortality of the soul. 
Now though it is consoling to know that these men are not the rea/ 
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scientists, the great leaders, the Newtons and the Lord Kelvins, in 
the march of science, it is nevertheless all too certain that they are 
the influential forces, the professors, the teachers, those who mould 
the minds and largely the lives of our youth. Moreover, if accurate 
statistics were forthcoming, they would without doubt establish the 
fact that the leakage from the Church takes place from the ranks of 
the youth during the period between their leaving school and the 
time of their settling down to their life business. 

But what are the remedies proposed for the deplorable evil? Ob- 
viously they lie with parents. But since Catholic parents can be en- 
lightened and urged to their duties only by the influence of the priest, 
it rests with the latter to cope with the difficulty. It would be in- 
teresting and instructive to quote Bishop McDevitt’s ideas on the 
relation of the priest to Catholic education at the present day. But 
our spatial limitations forbid. Needless to say, the suggestions he 
offers are, even if not new, eminently wise, sane, and practicable. 
No less so are his remarks on the functions of the seminary respect- 
ing Catholic education. Unless the young levites are thoroughly 
convinced of the supremely vital importance of the parish school 
system, they will be as priests neither zealous nor intelligent to labor 
for its conservation and development. Bishop McDevitt does not 
argue for the conversion of the seminary into a pedagogical institu- 
tion ; but he does make a strong plea for adequate insistence on the 
principles and methods of a sound Catholic educational system, as 
well as upon proportionate instruction to be imparted to seminarians 
regarding the problems agitating the educational world of to-day. 
For this he finds a firm support in the teaching of the Council of 
Baltimore which ordains that “ all students of theology in the semi- 
nary shall be carefully taught that one of the chief duties of priests 

. is the Christian education of youth, and that without schools 
which are really Catholic such an education is not possible. In the 
teaching, therefore, of psychology, pedagogy, and pastoral theology, 
special application should be made of these branches to the instruc- 
tion of youth.” 


Literary Chat. 


We hope to publish in the March number an authoritative canonical com- 
mentary on the recent decree of the Consistorial Congregation concerning the 
method of proposing names of candidates for bishoprics in the United States. 
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Father Henry Schuyler has added to his attractive series on the Virtues of 
Christ a new volume, Zhe Sacrament of Friendship. The purpose of this 
treatise is to point out that, while Christ is the model of Christian perfection, 
He is also the source and support of that perfection for those who aim at it. 
We acquire the energy and courage necessary to persevere in the path of the 
imitation of Christ from contact with the Holy Eucharist. Hence the advan- 
tage of rightly appreciating the service of the Real Presence by our adoration 
and reception of the Adorable Body and Blood of our Lord. The twelve chap- 
ters of the book lead from adoration to union with Christ, which is the sum of 
all perfection (Peter Reilly, Philadelphia). 


It is a pity Uncle Frank’s Mary did not come to this office in time to intro- 
duce her to Santa Claus. The kindly old man might have chuckled with delight 
at the joy he would occasion among children of all ages and conditions by 
bringing them so lovable a visitor. Little Mary, and much littler Bertha, are 
delightful creations—types of sound goodness which English-reading youth will 
be the better for having met; while Uncle Frank is a whole-souled character, 
big and generous and kindly—the sort of a man children instinctively love. 
All the personages are well drawn. They are natural and move naturally 
through the plot and scenes. There is plenty of “action”; the interest never 
flags, for there is always something doing and something suspended ahead. And 
yet all is symmetrical, well balanced, and the spirit is true, sincere, wholesome, 
but not goody-goody. The book is the first of a series by “Clementia”, a 
Sister of Mercy in St. Patrick’s Academy, Chicago. The authoress has written 
a number of plays adapted for schools. The present, her first, book promises to 
give her in the rank of story-writers for girls a place, mutatis mutandis, 
parallel with that occupied by Father Finn amongst those who tell stories for 
and to boys. (M. A. Donohue & Co., Chicago.) 


The verses of The Valley of Vision, by Blanche Mary Kelly, have the aroma 
of true poetry. Inspiration, patriotic and devotional, touches the strings of her 
harp and makes them answer with sad sweet story the traditional longings of 
the children of Erin. Amid snatches of ancient Celtic myths we hear now 
prayer, and now the merry ring of the colleens’ rhythmic joy and the lilt of the 
lads who swing to the old fiddler’s tune on the village green of a summer eve- 
ning. We look for more of such glimpses of the Anglo-Irish muse who hides 
her. face in dear old Ireland. (New York: Encyclopedia Press.) 


Searchlights of Eternity are memoranda by the late Father William Pardow, 
S.J. They embody reflections, desultory but sound and original, on some aphor- 
ism or other that formulated itself under the writer’s observation of spiritual 
growth around him. He illumined principles, truths, facts and fallacies of the 
ordinary philosophy with the searching discernment of the director of souls. 
In their present form, grouped under catching titles, these interpretations will 
serve the writer, the preacher and instructor on topics of religion and morals. 
There is a tone of the practical in the comment, which was characteristic of 
Father Pardow, and in itself creates the impression that the sole business of our 
lives is to safeguard the interests of our souls by the means which lie ready 
about us at all times. (New York: Encyclopedia Press.) 


Father Gavan Duffy’s exquisite appeal to the Christian heart for sympathy 
in behalf of the Foreign Missions, published last year by the Devin-Adair Com- 
pany under the title of Yonder?, appears in a new edition, illustrated and 
bound in an attractive paper cover. The price has been reduced to one-half, 
and the proceeds are to go to the benefit of the India mission work in which 


Father Duffy is engaged. 
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Some years ago Burns & Oates in England (B. Herder: St. Louis) pub- 
lished a Missal (compiled from the Missale Romanum) for the use of English- 
speaking Catholics. Later on, Benziger Brothers (New York) improved upon 
what had seemed to be a very satisfactory version. Theirs was a more com- 
plete edition with rubrical directions and introductory explanations by Fathers 
Lasance and Schulte. These Mass books were welcomed not merely because 
they offered definite guidance in the liturgy, but also because they served as a 
handy prayer book for all occasions conformable to the typical worship of the 
Church. 


The most recent advance in this field of popular liturgy is the Mass Book for 
Every Day in the Year (The Home Press, New York), prepared by the Rev. 
Dr. Pace and Father Wynne, S.J. It is an extension of the Mass Book for 
Sundays and Holydays, by Father Wynne, published a year ago, and is re- 
markable for its careful translation, its simple and concise rubrical comments 
introducing or accompanying the text, and its clear style of typography. In 
bulk it is somewhat larger than the Benziger and Herder Missal; but this will 
be no hindrance to its acceptance with those to whom the exercise of devotion 
weighs above convenience. 


There is ample room for individuality in the spiritual life, since grace accom- 
modates itself to our natural endowments and temperaments. A touch of 
variety and a closer adaptation to personal needs make devotional exercises 
more attractive and impart to them a greater zest and vividness. Hence it is 
that prayer books intelligently adapted to the special requirements and tastes of 
certain classes prove so popular. With great psychological insight the Rev. 
Thomas S. McGrath has compiled two neat little volumes of meditations and 
prayers for soldiers and policemen respectively. (7he Catholic Policemen’s and 
Firemen’s Companion; Catholic Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Companion. Benziger 
Brothers, New York.) The author strikes a note of manly piety which will 
appeal to men engaged in arduous and hazardous occupations that call to the 
front the virile and sterner elements in a man’s character. 


Enlightenment on the great truths of salvation is sorely needed in our days. 
To be successful, instruction must avoid a didactic tone and endeavor to please 
whilst it conveys information. Father M. V. McDonough seems to have discov- 
ered the secret of pleasing and teaching at the same time. Zhe Fall of Man is 
a little booklet crammed with useful and edifying information, yet delightful to 
read. In the hands of converts and eager Catholics it will do much good. The 
profits of the sale of the book go to the Poor Clares in Boston. (John Murphy 
Company, Baltimore.) 


A Daughter of Mexico (A Historical Romance Founded on Documentary 
Evidence. By Dr. A. E. Breen. John P. Smith Printing Company, Rochester, 
New York) is, in some ways, a strong book, though one is puzzled how to 
classify it. The purpose is too apparent to be compatible with true art, and 
the construction of the plot is rather loose and without compelling force. Apart 
from these defects, which possibly the great majority of readers will overlook, 
the book gives evidence of a high degree of literary craftsmanship, of a lofty 
moral idealism, and an uncompromising hatred of every form of wrong and 
injustice. The lamentable conditions in Mexico are described in very effective 
colors and with a directness and vividness that grip the heart and rouse 
vehement indignation against the parties who have breught such untold woe 
and misery on an unfortunate and helpless people. The end is tragic to such 
an extent that it almost staggers the imagination. The story is well calculated 
to create public segtiment in favor of those who suffer innocently in our 


sister Republic. 


If the Philadelphia Centre of the Catholic Theatre Movement had nothing 
else to its credit save the Juvenile Play Catalogue which it has recently issued 
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under the expert editorship of Miss Katherine Brégy, it would have done 
splendid work. Of course it has accomplished much meritorious good on other 
lines, but we single out the catalogue just mentioned, because of its unique 
value and its special significance for the educational institutions in which the 
clergy are immediately interested. 


It is of course a universally recognized fact that the drama is not simply a 
vehicle of amusement; neither is it merely a financially profitable adjunct to the 
parish equipment. It may have these features and yet include cultural and 
uplifting efficiency as well. Its possibilities are made manifest by a glance 
over the present list of plays. Here we find musical plays and operettas, 
religious and historical plays, classical and mythological plays, masques, etc., 
fairy plays and folk lore, German plays, French plays, and a considerable 
variety of miscellaneous plays. There are more than two hundred in all, 
not simply mentioned but evaluated with helpful suggestions for staging, etc. 
There are plays for girls, for boys, for mixed castes; plays for the tots, and 
plays for the youth of high school and college; plays which take ten minutes 
and plays long enough for an entire evening. Hence, all sorts of tastes and 
circumstances of time and conditions have been considered. The list is simply 
invaluable for those who have in hand the education of children and young 
people. The pamphlet may be had for a small sum by applying to the general 
secretary of the Centre, the Rev. John Wheeler, 21 South Thirteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


In connexion with the above repertory of dramatic literature for youth we 
would direct special attention to a play for boys, The Boy-Martyr of the Blessed 
Sacrament, a drama of the Catacombs in four acts, by Charles Phillips, author 
of The Divine Friend (published by St. Francis School, Watsonville, California). 
The presentation of characters and the setting are excellent, and the language has 
a classical ring and is at the same time thoroughly devotional. The incidental 
music, composed by the Franciscan Father, Florian Zettel, serves the double pur- 
pose of illustrating the play and making the plain chant stand out as the parts 
that belong to the Catholic primitive service. We should have more plays of 
this kind, so as to inform the Catholic boy’s mind and heart with the images 
of Catholic liturgy and Catholic doctrine. They should be true to history, 
and raise the ideals of our youth to a higher plane than that on which the 
moving-picture show leaves them. 


The Ordo for the Diocese of Indianapolis, 1917, maintains the excellent 
qualities of special service to the diocesan clergy which have been noted year 
after year in our pages. Monsignor Gavisk is responsible for its make-up 
as heretofore. 


A slender brochure of some three-score pages and bearing the title The 
Golden Key contains a series of familiar talks with the young, by Father 
Frederick Lynk, S.V.D. The style is bright and cheerful, touched with the 
spirit which children instinctively catch and yield to. The lessons inculcated 
are edifying, simple, natural. There are twelve illustrations, all neat and ap- 
propriate. The booklet should be widely spread amongst the children. It is 
published by the Mission Press, Techny, Illinois. 


Gerald de Lacey's Daughter, by Anna T. Sadlier, is an entertaining historical 
romance of Puritan times in New England. Among the interesting figures 
introduced is that of the Jesuit Father Harvey, a zealous missionary who 
labored among the Iroquois Indians and found means as well to minister 
now and then to the persecuted Catholics of Colonial days. (P. J. Kenedy 


& Sons.) 
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Books Received. 


_ THEOLOGICAL AND DEVOTIONAL. 


SERMONS AND SERMON Notes. By the Rev. B. W. Maturin. Edited by 
Wilfrid Ward. With portrait. Longmans, Green & Co., London and New 
York. 1916. Pp. xxx-305. Price, $2.00 net. 


Tue Liry oF Isragt. The Life of the Blessed Virgin. By the Abbé Gerbet. 
Revised edition. With a Foreword by the Rev. William Livingston. P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York. 1916. Pp. viii-345. Price, $0.75. 


St. DoMINIC AND THE OrDER OF PREACHERS. By John B. O’Connor, O.P. 
Bureau of the Holy Name Society, 871 Lexington Ave., New York. 1916. 
Pp. 193. Price: paper, $0.35; cloth, $0.75. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FOR SERMONS AND INSTRUCTIONS. Definitions, Word- 
Pictures, Exemplifications, Quotations, and Stories, Explanatory of Catholic 
Doctrine and Practice. Gathered from the Sacred Scriptures, from the Works 
of the Fathers and Saints, and from the Writings of recent Authors and 
Preachers of Note. Edited by the Rev. Charles J. Callan, O.P. Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., New York. 1916. Pp. vi-378. Price, $2.00 net. 


THE VENERABLE Don Bosco, AposTLE OF YOUTH. By M. S. Pine, author of 
Alma Mater and Other Dramas and John Bannister Tabb, Poet-Priest. Salesian 
Press, 507 S. Ninth St., Philadelphia. Pp. 194. Price, $0.75. 


Gon’s Farry Tates. Stories of the Supernatural in Every-Day Life. By 


Enid M. Denis. Sands & Co., London; B. Herder, St. Louis. 1917. Pp. 224. 
Price, $1.10. 


Tue Gotpen Key anp OTHER TALKS WITH THE Younc. By Frederick M. 
Lynk, S.V.D. With twelve illustrations. Mission Press S.V.D., Techny, Illi- 
nois. 1916. Pp. 64. Price, $0.12 postpaid. 


L’Ecuise. Par A.-D. Sertillanges, Professeur I’Institut catholique de Paris. 
Deux volumes. J. Gabalda, Paris. 1917. Pp. 318 et 358. Prix, 8 fr. les 2 vol. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


A Book or Essays. By Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson. With a Memoir 
by the Rev. Allan Ross, of the London Oratory, and a Foreword by the Rev. 
C. C. Martindale, S.J. Catholic Truth Society, London; B. Herder, St. Louis. 
1916. Price, $0.70. 


Beauty. A Study in Philosophy. By the Rev. Aloysius Rother, S.J., Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in St. Louis University. B. Herder, St. Louis. Pp. 137. 
Price, $0.50. 


THE Dawn or A New Re icious Era AND OTHER Essays. By Dr. Paul 
Carus. Revised and enlarged edition. Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago 
and London. 1916. Pp. vii-131. Price, $1.00. 


Enrorcep Peace. Proceedings of the First Annual National Assemblage of 
the League to Enforce Peace, Washington, 26-27 May, 1916. With an Intro- 
ductory Chapter and Appendices Giving the Proposals of the League, Its 
Offices and Committees. League to Enforce Peace, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Pp. 204. ; 

SHaw’s “Apo.ocetics”. By Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Suppose DicKENs RE- 
TURNED. (Vol. XIV, No. 23—T7he Catholic Mind—8 December, 1916.) The 
America Press, New York. Pp. 24. Price, $0.05; $1.00 a year. 


THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF LITERATURE. By Georgina Pell Curtis. B. Herder, 
St. Louis. 1917. Pp. 160. Price, $0.60. 
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De RoMANI PontTIFICIS MUNERE PACIFICANDI ET SOCIANDI NATIONEs. G. 
Cafiero. Romae: ex Typographia Pontificia in Instituto Pii IX (Iuvenum 
Opificum a S. Ioseph). 1916. Pp. 52. Veneunt lib. una apud auctorem, 
Babuino 149, Roma. 


HISTORICAL. 


Martyrs’ Hitt (Lot 4, Concession VII, Tay Township, Simcoe County, 
Ontario). The True Site of St. Ignace II, Scene of the Tortures and Death 
of Jean de Brebeuf and Gabriel Lalemant, 16 and 17 March, 1649. Restate- 
ment of proofs by Arthur Edward Jones, S.J., LL.D., F.R.S.C., Archivist of 
St. Mary’s College, corresponding member of the Ontario, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Chicago Historical Societies, and member of the International Con- 
gress of Americanists. St. Mary’s College Archives, Montreal. 1915. Pp. 18. 


HIsTorRY OF THE FRANKS. By Gregory, Bishop of Tours. Selections trans- 
lated, with notes, by Ernest Brehaut, Ph.D. (Records of Civilization: Sources 
and Studies.) Columbia University Press or Lemcke & Buechner, New York. 
1916. Pp. xxv-284. 

Oak Leaves. Gleanings from German History. Vol. II, No. 1: Frederick 
William Weber, poet; Adolph Kolping; Kulturkampf (Charles G. Herber- 
mann); War Stories. Publication of St. Boniface Historical Society. Price, 
$0.50 a year. 

LITURGICAL. 


THE MAss AND VESTMENTS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. Liturgical, Doc- 
trinal, Historical and Archeological. By the Right Rev. Monsignor John 
Walsh. Benziger Bros., New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 1916. Pp. xviii— 
479. Price, $1.75 net; $1.90 postpaid. 

A Brier COMMENTARY ON THE LITTLE OFFICE OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEP- 
TION OF THE BLesseD VIRGIN MARY. By the Rev. Charles Coppens, S.J., author 
of various devotional and educational works. B. Herder, St. Louis and Lon- 
don. Pp. 58. Price, $0.50. 

THe Mass Every Day 1nN THE YEAR. The Roman Missal. Translated and 
arranged by Edward A. Pace, D.D. and John J. Wynne, S.J. The Home 
Press, 23 E. 41st St., New York City. 1916. Pp. x-1486. Price, $1.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CHILDREN’s Post CARD PAINTING Book oF SACRED ArT. Containing Picture 
Post Cards and Six Beautifully Colored Copies, with useful hints to the young 
artist. R. & T. Washbourne, London; P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 
Price, $0.20 net. 

Her FATHeEr’s SHARE. A Novel. By Edith M. Power. With three illustra- 
tions. Benziger Bros., New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 1916. Pp. 290. Price, 
$1.25 net. 

Uncie Frank’s Mary. The First of a Series by “Clementia”, Sister of 
Mercy. With frontispiece by Charles Chambers. M. A. Donohue & Co., Chi- 
cago. 1916. Pp. 434. Price, $1.35 postpaid. 

STRANGER THAN Fiction. A Series of Short Stories. By the Rev. John J. 
Bent. Souvenir edition. Matthew F. Sheehan Co., Boston. 1916. Pp. 180. 
Price, $1.10 postpaid. 

Yonper? By the Rev. T. Gavan Duffy, of the Paris Foreign Missions So- 
ciety, Missionary Apostolic of Pondicherry, India. Second printing, popular 
edition, illustrated, 2500 copies. Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 
25 Granby St., Boston. 1917. Pp. 170. Price, $0.60 postpaid. 

Tue Music or Lire AND OTHER ALLEGORIES. By Frederick M. Lynk, S.V.D. 
Drawings by Francis Hildebrand, S.V.D. Mission Press, Techny, Illinois. 
1916. Pp. 1o1. Price, $0.25. 
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Firms with Episropal Authorization to 
handle Sacred Wessels to Repair them 


BALTIMORE: 


JENKINS & JENKINS, 327 N. Charles Street. 
JOHN MURPHY CO., Park Avenue and Clay Street. 


BOSTON: 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO., 511 Washington Street. 
H. A. & M. L. DOLAN, 76 Summer Street. 

THOS. J. FLYNN & CO., 62-64 Essex 5treet. 
PATRICK J. GILL, 387 Washington Street. 


CHICAGO: 


BENZIGEP BROS., 214-216 W. Monroe Street. 
(Factory in De Kalb Avenue and Rockwell Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


JOHN P. DALEIDEN CO., 1530-32. Sedgwick Street. 


CINCINNATI: 


BENZIGER BROS., 343 Main Street. 
(Factory in De Kalb Avenue and Rockwell Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


FR. PUSTET & CO., 436 Main Street. 


CLEVELAND: 


THE R. A. KOCH CO., 1139 Superior Avenue. 
NORTHERN OHIO PLATING WORKS, 1232 E. Third St. 


MILWAUKEE: 


A. WERNER, 649 E. Water Street. 


NEW YORK: 


BENZIGER BROS., 36 Barclay Street. 

(Factory in De Kalb Avenue and Rockwell Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

THE W. J. FEELEY CO., 1o East soth Street. 

THE GORHAM COMPANY, sth Avenue and 36th Street. 
FR. PUSTET & CO., 52 Barclay Street. 


PHILADELPHIA: 


J. E. CALDWELL & CO., 902 Chestnut Street. 

H. L. KILNER & CO., 824 Arch Street. 

FRANK A. L. LEAHY, 1645 North Third Street. 

J. J. McDERMOTT, Room 818, 1011 Chestnut Street. 
OESTERLE & CO., 125 South Eleventh Street. 

Z. J. PEQUIGNOT, 1331 Walnut Street. 

WRIGHT MANUFACTURING CO., 133 Master Street. 


PITTSBURG: 


E. J. LETZKUS, 2002 Jenkins Arcade. 


PROVIDENCE: 


THE W. J. FEELEY CO., 169 South Angell Street. 
THE GORHAM CO., Elmwood. 


ST. LOUIS: 


B. HERDER, 17 South Broadway. 
MUELLER PLATING CO., 217 North Sixth Street. 
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In the Schools of Philosophy, Letters, and Science, a series of undergrad- 
uate courses leading to the degree Bachelor of Arts. 


In the School of Law, courses leading to the degree Bachelor of Laws. 


The Catholic University 
of America 


Right Reverend THOMAS J. SHAHAN, D.D., Rector 


[NX addition to the courses of study leading to advanced degrees hitherto offered, 
the University now provides: s 


WASHINGTON 


District of Columbia 


In the School of Technology, a series of undergraduate courses leading to the 


degree Bachelor of Science in: 
Civil Engineering. 
Chemical Engineering. 


Mechanical Engineering. 
Electrical Engineering. 


For announcements and detailed information concerning courses, in the— 


Faculty of Philosophy, address, V. REV. E. A. PACE, Ph.D., S.T.D., Dean 


Faculty of Law, address, Dr. THOMAS C. CARRIGAN, LL.D. 


School of Technology, address, Prof. D. W. SHEA, Director. 


Brotherhood W 


HOUSE FOUNDED 1839 


NEW YORK CITY 


ine Company 


330 to 334 Spring Street and 493 to 495 Washington Street 


ALTAR WINES A SPECIALTY 


12 Bots. 
Loyola (Moderately Sweet)... . + + 4.25 
Loyola (Moderately Sweet) Res Vintage . 8.00 
Aquinas (Slightly Sweet). . . . . 4.25 


Gal. 
$1.25 
1.25 
2.50 
1.25 
1.25 


PRODUCERS OF THE FINEST WINES IN AMERICA 


RECOMMENDATIONS FROM PRELATES AND PRIESTS ON REQUEST 


VERAVENA SPANISH PRIZE ALTAR WINE 


Bulk In Glass 

See $2.45 per Gal. 12 Large Bots... . 


We furnish endorsements for this Spanish Wine from His Holiness, Pope Benedict XV. 


This Wine is used all through Europe. 


KINDLY ASK FOR P.LRICE-LIST 


L. L. FARRELL, Director 
Gen’! Mar. Altar Wine Dept. 


We extend a cordial invitation to the Rev. Clergy to visit our vineyards and cellars 


EDWARD R. EMERSON, Pres. 


Bbl. of so Gals. 


- + 36.00 


These courses are open to graduates of High Schools, Academies, and others of like Scholastic 
attainments. 


1.15 
1.15 
2.25 
1.15 
1.15 


- $ 9.00 
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Any Weather Billiard 


Weather! 


Carom and Pocket Billiards are a captivating 
sport, and nowadays the Brunswick Home Table 
is the family playground. When school lets 
out it guickens home-bound footsteps. 

Soon then the clicking balls proclaim that 
eager eyes are training to debate dad’s mastery 
when he arrives from work. 

This manly love of skillful achievement is 
built richt into these scientific Brunswicks. They 
are packed full of health, they are wrapped with 
tense moments, avd 
they're brimming over 
with ratiilery and 
laughter! 


Used By Experts 


Many professionals 
use Brunswick Home i 
Tables. Accurate an- I 
gles, fast ever-level beds Chicago, 
and quick-acting Mon- I 
achcushions give them 
expert playing qualities. l 

ine oak and hand- 
somely figured mahog- i 
any, richly inlaid and | 
built to last a lifetime. I 


‘BRUNSWICK, 
HOME BILLIARD TABLES 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 
Dept, 46A,623-633 S. Wabash Ave., 


Without incurring any obligation I would 


like to receive a copy of your color-catalog 
“ Billiards —The Home Magnet” 


And Any Home Has Room 
For a BRUNSWICK Table 


All reproduced in actual colors in our de luxe 
catalog. Write for free copy today. 


Low Prices—Free Trial 


Test any Brunswick 30 days at home and pay 
while you play, if you keep the table. Prices 
are low because we are selling to thousands. 

Balls, Cues, Expert Book of 33 games, etc., 


given free with each table. 
Mail This 
Coupon Today 


Learn how our 
**Quick Demountables”’ 
can be set up anywhere 
and put ina closet when 
not in use. See the 
**Grand’’and celebrated 
**Baby Grand.”’ 

Get full information 
and color-pictures of ta- 
bles in our latest catalog 
—Billiards—‘*The Home 
The coupon 
brings a copy free by 
return mail. Send today. 
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THE GOOD OLD METHOD 
Skillful Workmanship and Fair Dealing always 
uphold a Good Reputation. 


MY work in gold-plating and refinishing sacred ves- 
sels LOOKS and WEARS BETTER than when new. 


My Prices are most reasonable. 


A. WERNER, THE SILVERSMITH 
Werner Building Milwaukee, Wis. 


The OLD MENEELY Foundry 


Established 1826 


MENEELY & CO. 


WATERVLIET (West Troy), N. Y. 


Founders of the Finest 


Church Bells, Peals, and Chimes 


Exclusive Designers and Manufacturers of 
Furnishings for Churches, Schools, 
Auditoriums and all Public Buildings 


Pews ¢ Pulpits ¢ Chancel 


Furniture 
+The Architect in designing a Church 


strives for impressive and inspiring effect. 
This effect is ultimatcly lost unless the 
church interior is charactcrized by Furni- 
ture and Fittings designed in harmony 
with the Architectural Detail of the build- 
ing itself 


+ By reason of their many years experi- 
ence, our Designers and Craftsmen are 
specialists in the faithful interpretation 
and execution of work of this character } 


+ In Service and Economy of outlay, the 
clergy and building committees will bene- 
fit by conferring with us t 


t Descriptive literature on request f 


Address, General Office 
1026 LYTTON BLDG., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Sales offices in all principal cities. 
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Gymnastic Playground 
Apparatus Apparatus 


Sargent, Swedish, German For Parks or Public Playgrounds 
Running Tracks, Mats Made Strong and Safe 
Everything for the Gymnasium Complete Equipments Furnished 


Steel Lockers ane 
Standard Steel Later p p aratus 


Sanitary, Strong, Secure Measuring Instruments 
Sixteen sizes carried in stock Apparatus for Medical Gymnastics 


WRITE FOR CATALOGS 


NARRAGANSETT 
MACHINE COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. L., U.S. A. 


Western Office: 1504 Monadnock Block CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A CATHOLIC35 FIRM 


Edward J. Knapp CandleCo. 


The Reliable Candle Manufacturers’ | 


SYRACUSE, N. Yl. 


Our Candles are made conscientiously and in accord- 
ance with the rubrics of the Church. If it is quality 
you want, write us. We sell to the Rev. Clergy and 
Religious Institutions at WHOLESALE PRICES. 

We are manufacturers of the well-known and popular FIFTEEN 
HOUR VOTIVE LIGHT s0 extensively used for altar and 


devotional purposes. Samples submitted upon request. 


MITE BOXES 


For Missionary and Special Offerings 


These Boxes are so constructed that the money 
cannot be removed without destroying the box. 


Samples and Prices of the various styles 
sent on request 


EDWARDS FOLDING BOX CO. 


Manufacturers of Folding Paper Boxes of all kinds 


27 N. Sixth St. 526-528 Cuthbert St. 
Philadelphia 


Church 
Chime 
Peal 


Memorial Bells a Specialty 


16 bells, Immaculate Conception Cathedral, Denver. 
165 belis, St. Helena Cathedral, Helena, Mont. 
11 bells, Chapel of Immaculate Conception, St. Mary’s-of-the-Woods, Ind. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY CO., Baltimore, Md., U, S. A. 
Chicago Office: Room 64, No. 164 W. Randolph Street 
Established 1856 
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THE 


McBRIDE 


name means the 
best of everything in 
Italian Marbles for 
the least money. 

We own and op- 
erate our own stu- 
dios and can save 
you the profits of the 
middleman. 

Buy direct and 
save one profit. 


The above cut represents a bracket and statue of St. Jerome recently 
put in place for Rev. George T. Donlin, Rector of St. Jerome’s Church, 
New York City; it is outside at the corner of the church. The work is 
heroic in size and weighs eight tons. 


Should you need an Altar, Pulpit, 
Communion Railing, Baptismal or Holy 
Water Font, Credence Table, Shrine, 
Pedestals, Statues, Groups, Mosaics, etc. 
always get prices from 


The McBride Studios 


Address American Offices 
41 Park Row NEW YORK 


Studios: Via Posta Vecchia, Pietrasanta, Italy 


* 
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Keep Your Operating Expenses Down 


The cost of your foods depends upon the efficiency 
of your refrigerator. This big item in your expenses 
can be kept down to the lowest possible figure and 
the purity and wholesomeness of your table supplies 
can be increased with 


SAN ITARY 
REFRIGERATORS 


Your losses from waste and spoilage, which are not 
small with the ordinary refrigerator, can be reduced 
to a minimum. 

The McCray patented system keeps a current of 
cool, dry air constantly circulating through every com- 
partment. Foods are always pure and fresh and all 
odors and impurities are quickly carried off through 
the water-sealed drain and trap. 

Over 400 Catholic Institutions have already seen the 
wisdom of efficient refrigeration and they have select- 
ed the McCray as the standard of refrigeration su- 
periority. 

The finest hotels, clubs and restaurants both in this 
country and abroad, and the U. S. Pure Food Labor- 
atories in Washington are all equipped with McCray 
refrigerators. 

Send usa floor plari with dimensions and our design- 
ing department will work out the best and most eco- 
nomical solution of the refrigerator problem for your 
institution without charge, furnishing blue-prints, or 
suggesting a suitable stock size. 


Send for Catalog 


_ No. 51 for Catholic Institutions. 
No. 92 for Residences. 
No. 70 for Grocers. 
No. 62 for Meat Markets and General Stores. 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 
778 Lake Street, Kendallville, Ind. 


Agensice in all cities. 


All grades of 


Tennessee Marble 


The Best Material obtainable for 


Stair Treads 
Floors 
Showers 
Toilets, and 
Wainscoting 


Non - Absorbent, will not Stain, 
Durable, Beautiful 


Write for Samples 
Send plans so we can quote you our price 


Appalachian Marble Co. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
Quality Service 


POPEL-GILLER CO 


Founded 1861 


PROPRIETORS ‘‘ROSE BRAND” 
ALTAR AND TABLE WINES 


GROWERS, IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE 
WINE MERCHANTS 


WARSAW, ILLINOIS 
DRY ALTAR WINES 


Per gal. 
In bbls. 12 bots. 50 bots 
CONCORD (Somewhat 
derly sour $0.65 $3.50 $10.5 
SAUTERNE 1.25 5.00 16.04 
DELAWARE (Sour, like 1.05 4.50 14.51 
CATAWBA (Sourly). 4.00 13.5! 
ELVIRA (Very light and sourly). .85 3.75 12.5¢ 
RIESLING (Sourly, not so tart as 
85 3.75 12.5¢ 
RHINE “WINE (Sourly, imported 
from Germany). . 2.50 8.50 30.0 


SWEET ALTAR WINES 
CHATEAU LA ROSE (hes tart, 
a trifle sweet) - 1.25 5.00 16.0 
GOLDEN CHASSELAS- (Sweet 


ge). 4.75 15.00 
CHABLIS SUPERIOR "(Acme of 
1.05 4.50 14.50 
CHATEAU “YQUEM ( 
4.00 13.50 


FONTAINEBLEAU (Sweet).- - 115 4.75 15.00 
VINUM ALTARIS (Imported from 
Spain trifle sweet) - .- +... 2.25 7.00. 26.00 


Recommendations on request. Kindly ask fer Price Li+'- 
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\Try It 


| spend too much 
| two the hours you now spend 


|| Have more time forrecreation and 


| No. 4 Underwood—the Standard Visible Typewriter, 


a, complete with Waterproof Cover and Special Touch 


} fect satisfaction for five full years! 


|Underwood 


Moreover, you don’t have to buy it to try it! We will send one to 
| you on ten days’ free trial. Write all you please on it for ten days 


| This is a new plan—Our Agency Plan. You 
| are pot asked to do any canvassing—no so- 


| withus. Become one of our nation-wide organization. You te 
4 can casily get your Underwood free by this new plan. Write > 


Pries sts Save More. 


10 
Days Free 


Longhand writing 
compels yov to 


time in your study. 
cramped over your study desk. 
social duties. Youcan do this with 
the aid of a good typewriter. A genuine 
with New Back Spacer, Two-Color Ribbon and Tabu- 

‘'ypewriting Instruction Book, which will quickly teach you Applying Renta 


how to operate the swift, simple Underwood—for less than % 
manufacturer’s price! Guaranteed to give complete, per- By urchase Price 


$100 Model $ 3 7 20 


and then if you are not perfectly satisfied, send it back to me at our - 
expense. What’s more, if you do not care to buy, you may rent it at our low rahe 
monthly rates. If later you want to own it, we will apply six months’ rental c 
payments on the low purchase price. Any national bank in Chicago or any 

Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Agency anywhere will tell you we are responsible. 


Our Other Plan Brings You This UNDERWOOD 


liciting of orders. You simply co-operate 


& post card and learn all about Offer No. 217 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 


Established for a Quarter Century 
34-36 W. Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


tonight—send your name and address on the coupon or ; rd 
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Why Not Shop Early? 
Do You Need Window Shades? 


Draper’s Cotton Duck 


Adjustable Window Shades Spell — 
EFFICIENCY DURABILITY SIMPLICITY SATISFACTION 


Why Not Place Your Order for Our Shades 
before the Busy Season ? 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO., Spiceland, Ind. 


No intricate mechanism. 


Original. 


NOTE THE SIMPLICITY 


of making perfect duplicates with the 


Daus Improved Tip Top Duplicator 


No printer’s ink. 100 
Copies from Pen-written and 50 Copies from Typewritten 
Useful in any business for making duplicates of cir- 
cular letters, trial balances, invoices, price lists, reports, menus, 


manuscript, drawings, specifications, ete., 


Sent on 10 Days’ Trial Without Deposit 


. Our negative rolls now have our new ‘“‘Dausco”’ Oiled 
» Parchment Back, giving additional strength & efficiency 


= ; Complete Duplicator, cap size ( Prints 83x13 in.) 
FELIX D. DAUS "DUPLICATOR COMPANY, Daus Building, 111 John Street, New York 


Always ready. 


ete. 


PRICE 


7.00 


ple of sedentary 


Excellent for 
or Seducing flesh. 


habits and 


Perfect Health Thru the Use of the 
Robinson Turkish Bath Cabinet 


in Your Own Home 


Endorsed and Recommended by Priests Everywhere 


Are You Sick—Are You Well ? 


Take « Turkish Bath. It is the greatest natura! 
aid to Health and Strength. Such Baths were a 
prominent feature in the lives of the ancient Romans 
and were in no small degree responsible for their 
great physical and mental powers. 


Turkish, Roman or Russian 
Baths in Privacy of Your Home 
The Robinson Turkish Bath Cabinet brings the 


comfort and health-giving invigoration of a hot-air, 
steam or vapor bath right into your home. No 
need to go to a public Turkish Bath; instead enjoy 
your own home privacy and comfort. No need to 
make a costly trip to @ sanitarium or mineral 
spring; we give you formulas for every kind of 
medicated or mineral vapor bath which your physi- 
cian may prescribe. e Robinson Turkish Bath 
Cabinet can be set up anywhere by a child in a few 
moments. It is simple and safe to use. 


Costs only 2c. a Bath. 


The Cost of a bath in your Robinson is almost 
nothing—about 2c. a bath instead of $1 to $2 for 


a bath, which is charged at public Turkish Bath places. 
The Robinson is the original bath cabinet—the most correctly yy most sanitary— 


the most substantially made and b 


Turkish Bath Cabinets are in use to-day. 


4-top-curtain construction, allowing four of temperature. 


he only cabinet with the 
sands of Robin 


Send for Valuable Book “‘Health.” Satisfaction guaranteed. 30 days’ trial 


The Robinson Cabinet Mfg. Co. 


842 Factories Bidg., 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Voluntary Testimonials 
of Priests. 


Gentlemen: 

Your cabinet came in the very 
nick of time to save me from « 
severe attack of grip. When | 
used it for the first time last night 
I felt so miserable that | wes 
scarcely able to set it up and get 
into it, but spleadid, restful 
sleep, which resulted from the 
application, has almost restored 
me and | feel sure that another 
application to-sgight will drive the 
lest remnant of a cold out of my 
system. I find your cabinet is 
very practical and durable, and 
everything that you represent it 
to be. 
Very sincerely yours, 

REV. FR. GABRIEL, 

St. Joseph's Church, 
Ponchatoula, Le. 


Other Satisfied Users 


REV. M. O’SULLIVAN, 
St. Patrick's 


icago, 
REV. J. C. GILLAN, 
All Sainte’ Church, 
Chicago, Ill. 
REV. JOS. M. DENNING, 
St. Mary's Church, Marion, O. 
REV. JOHN F. KELLY, 
Church of Nativity, 
Merrimac, 
REV. PETER McCALL, 
St. Anthony's Church, 
Cohasset, Mess. 
REV. J. B. LABOSSIERE. 
Sacred Heart Church, 
Amesbury, Moss 
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Designed and Sculptured in Groups of two and three for 
Church of Our Saviour, New York City. 


Stations designed, modeled and reproduced 
in “Simico”—the most improved and only 
re-inforced composition— exclusively 


controlled by the 


BERNARDINI STATUARY CO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Studios: 26-28 Barclay Street 
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We manufacture a complete 
line of exclusive church work 


Chalices, Ostensoriums, Candlesticks, 
Crucifixes, Lamps, Candelabra, 
Brackets, Censers, Railings, 
Gates, Pulpits. 


Repairing and Gold-plating done at 
reasonable cost 


Episcopal Permission to handle Sacred Vessels 


All the best dealers handle our products 


131-33-35 Master Street 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING CO. paivabetpria. PENNA. 


Books You Should Possess 


The Priesthood and Sacrifice of Our Lord Jesus Christ. By the Rev. J. 
Grimal, S.M. 12mo, 400 pp., net $1.75 


. The Childhood of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. A. Durand,S.J. 12mo, 340 pp., net $1.50 


Christ and the Gospel, or Jesus the Messiah and Son of God. By the Rev. 
Marius Lepin, D.D. 12mo, 570 pp., net $2.00 


Above Three Titles in a Box, per set, net 


$4.50 


History of the Catholic Church in the United States. 
Shea. 4 vols., 8vo, net 10.00 


Studies in Church History. By the Rev. Reuben Parsons, D.D. 6 vols., 8vo, net, $9.00 
The Mystery of the Holy Trinity in Oldest Judaism. By Hon. Frank 


By John 


McGloin, LL.D. 12mo, 250 pages, net $1.00 
Development of Personality, A Phase of the Philosophy of Education by 
Brother Chrysostom, F.S.C., with introduction by Thomas W. Churchill. 12mo, $ 
1.25 


Cloth, 400 pages, net, 
Life, Poems and Speeches of John Boyle O’Reilly. 8vo, 800 pp., net $2.00 


The New Laity and the Old Standards. By Humphrey J. Desmond. 12mo, 
bound in India Tint Cloth of Gold, boxed, net $0.50 


Arch S 
P ublisher, 


"JOHN JOSEPH McVEY, 
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The Motion Picture is one of the Greatest 
Assets in Modern Church Work 


It Educates —It Entertains | | 
and is used with great success 4 
throughout religious fields i 


From the beginning we have specialized along 
_ these lines until to-day 


Power’s Cameragraph 


is universally recognized as the Premier Projection 
Machine in this field of endeavor. 


Information regarding many exclusive features of design and 
construction, gladly furnished upon request 


Nicholas Power Company 
90 Gold Street, New York, N. Y. 
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McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns” 


For Every Parish House, in the Church, Sunday School, Hall, 
for entertainment, lecture, missionary talk, to illustrate seasonal topics, Life of Christ, 
parables, Bible history, travel — you can now obtain exquisite, accurate, vivid lantern slides 
at a nominal rental charge. ; ; 

And to project these pictures, the best instrument is a McIntosh Honest Lantern— 
sturdy, efficient, dependable. The Automatic Sciopticon shown below, equipped with 
the auto slide-changer, producing almost a dissolving effect, newly adapted 400-watt 
mazda lamp, and lenses to make a 10-foot picture up to 40 feet from the screen is priced 


at $35.00. Other lanterns from $20.00 up. 


Our Service department will assist you in selecting a lantern just suited to 
your needs. Write us your desires and conditions. No obligation. 160,000 slides for 
sale or rent. Catalog on request. 


McINTOSH 


433 Atlas Block CHICAGO 


Church Decorations 


In Correct Styles 


Religious Paintings 


Consult us when planning the decorations 
of your church. 


om 


Special attention given to acoustics 
and scientific lighting. 


Conrad Schmitt Studios 


1707 Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


76 
Write for Suggestions and Estimates. 
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There is Character and Individuality 


in the Altars of Daprato Statuary Company. The designs are original, 
the workmanship yerfect, the material the best 


Made in and Rigalico 


Church of the Blessed Sacrament, Montreal, Canada 


SEND FOR ALTAR BOOK 


DAPRATO STATUARY COMPANY 


**Pontifical Institute of Christian Art’’ 
762-770 West Adams St. Studios: 51 Barclay St. 
Chicago, III. Chicago, Ill. & Pietrasanta, Italy New York, N. Y. 


| | 


Put added Life and ‘‘Go’’ into your Church Entertcin- 
ments and Sunday School work 


Make your audience “‘live’’ the lecture or entertainment by projecting post- 
cards, photographs or other prints with a 


Balopticon 
THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


Let them see it as well as hear about it. 

The beautifully vivid images projected by the new Combined Balopticon 
are made possible by two special features—a superior optical equipment 
and our newly developed 1000-watt Mazda Lamp. This lamp 
operates with about one-fourth the current needed for an arc 
= lamp producing equal illumination. Furthermore, it is abso- 
lutely automatic and requires no rheostat. 

Projects both slides and opaque objects, with instant interchange between 


the two forms. Price, $120. 
Other models for slides only, $25 up; for opaque projection, $35 up. 
Combination models, for both forms of projection, $45 up. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


516 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW YOKK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Projection Lanterns ( Balopticons\, Photographic and 
Ophthalmic Lenses, Stereo Prism Binoculars, and vther High Grade Optical Products. 


a - = 
American 
Incomparably artistic 
Tubular 
Hygienic Sanitary 
ee 
Unbreakable ( 
Combination 
Noiseless 


Desk 


HE experience for years has proved it to be of the Greatest Efficiency, Manifold Utility and 
Economy We make one hundred styles of Schoul Desks in an equal range of prices to 
meet the requirements (physical and financial) of every Educational Body, Our product of 


American Tubular Steel and American Semi-Steel 
School Furniture 
are fully illustrated in the New Registered Net Price List, copies sent free on request. 


AMERICAN SEATING 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 


Furnishings for Auditoriums, Churches, Schools, and all Public Buildings 
General Offices: 1026 Lytton Building, Chicago 
Sales Offices in all principal cities 
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THE PRIESTS’ CHARITY 


HE PRIESTS’ CHARITY by excellence is that 
4. work which “7s the projection of his priestly life 
and office beyond the limits of his own parish” —yes, 
and beyond the limits of his own life. 


The Catholic Church Extension Society, through its 
chapel building in places where no Catholic church has yet 
existed, projects the priest-builder’s work beyond his own par- 
ish and into the future. Over 1100 chapels already and three 
a week at present, is the record for ten years. Five Hundred 
Dollars insures the building of a Chapel. Why not think of 
one for your own parish—a sort of “mission” of your own 
flock ? 


The Society needs the good will and help of Priests in 
taking care of their refugee brethren from Mexico and sup- 
porting the Seminary in Texas that houses the hope of the 
Mexican Church when reconstruction comes. For every 
priest who will guarantee a DAJL Y INTENTION we can 
support one priest exile. We have funds ahead for only three 
months to carry on the Seminary. 


Have you yet learned of our ANNUITY PLAN which 
is the great method of dying poor yet retaining during life the 
needed income for support in sickness or distress? Let us 
write to you about it. 


The Catholic Church Extension Society, U. 8. A. 
McCormick Building, Chicago, Ills. 
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The THEODOR KUNDTZ 


Cleveland Ohio 


Church Furniture 

We are prepared to make Estimates on any 
special design or to furnish designs and 
estimates on any article of Church Furniture. 


School Furniture 
We make over fifty Kinds of School Desks with , 
both steel and cast standards,adjustable 4 


COMPANY. 
COMPANY 4 


= 


seat, also independent chair and 
desk . 
Portable Chairs 
We make a complete line of 
movable and stationary = 
GY auditorium and hall 
+ seatings. 


Letus figure with you 
on your requirements 


A Motion Picture Image 


must be of such quality that you forget there is a mechanical! 
device producing it. 

There is just one light-weight, inexpensive projector 
productive of such image quality: 


The Model 2 Victor Animatograph 


The sole representative of a new type of standard 
motion picture and lantern-slide projector—a portable, pro- 
fessional machine, producing the highest quality of roc! - 
steady, flickerless, brilliant images. 

This is an all-purpose projector for short and long dis- 
tances, attachable direct to any electric current of 6 to 200 
volts. 

Thoroughly guaranteed 
Write for approval terms 


Victor Animatograph Co., Inc! 


178 Victor Bldg., Davenport, Iowa, U.S. A. 


Stereopticon an ictor ntern slides.) 
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ADividend Worth While 


For many years this business did not pay dividends in money commen- 
surate with the capital, experience and skill employed to produce lab- 
oratory Furniture of Kewaunee Quality, and even to-day we could make 
more money by sacrificing some of our ideals— both manufacturing and 
business— and selling cheaper equipment at a cheaper price. . 


Every little while, however, we receive a letter similar to the following 
from an Eastern educator, that represents to us a dividend well worth 
while. 


“T am particularly well pleased with the high code of business ethics 
you maintain. In all our dealings I have found you not only scrupu- 
lously honest, but courteous and considerate far above the average 
business house. I shall take pleasure in recommending that all our 
laboratory furniture be of the Kewaunee brand.” 


The new Kewaunee Book, the standard authority on Laboratory Fur- 
niture, should be in your reference library. 


LABORATORY 
K EWAUNEE, WIS. 


New York Office: 70 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Telephone, Chelsea 3909 
Chicago Office and Display, 460 East Ohio St., Chicago, III. 
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WAGNER’S LONDRES GRANDE 


Iry |hem— |akes lhe laste lo lell lhe lale 
Havana Filled, Sumatra Wrapped 


No dope, 

made of choice, well 

cured leaf, leaves mouth 

clean and sweet after smoking. 


Packed in plain cedar boxes to retain original aroma — 


Producing an aroma and satisfying taste 
equal to any domestic segar on 
- earth. A pleasant, mild, 

mellow smoke. 


100—$5.00; 50—$2.60; 25—$1.35; Prepaid 


¢ 


After smoking three segars, if not as represented or satisfactory, return 


~ 


by Parcel Post. MONEY AND POSTAGE REFUNDED BY RETURN MAIL 


MATT. WAGNER & SON, Root Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Established 1866 


To the Readers 
of the 


REVIEW 


Announcement 


Special ‘‘between-season”’ 
Reductions on “‘Blue Flag”’ 
Clerical Garments up to 


March Tenth. 


Samples and full particulars 
upon request. 


WRITE TO-DAY 


Estab. 1866 Address 


= ZIMMERMANN BROS. 
(\. CLOTHING CO. 


406 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Moller Pipe Organs 


In twenty-three hundred churches. (ver 
three hundred in Catholic churches alone. 
The highest grade organs. Gold Medals 
and Diplomas at six International Exposi- 
tions. Catalogs, specifications and estimates 
on request. 


M. P. MOLLER 


Hagerstown (Maryland 
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Church of the Sacred 
Heart 


Waco, Texas. 


For Beauty, Protection and Service 


The artistic possibilities of Ambler Asbestos Shingles ‘‘Century Brand’’ have 
been demonstrated in combination with every type of ecclesiastical architecture. 
There is a style to harmonize with any design, and they are produced in three 
natural unfading colors: Newport Gray, India Red and Blue Black. 


AMBLER 


Shingles 


The Roof that is as permanent as the Foundation 


In point of protection, Ambler Asbestos Shingles ‘‘Century Brand’’ present 
a material absolutely fire-proof, water-proof as glass, a non-conductor of lightning 
and perfectly hurricane-proof. 

Ambler Asbestos Shingles ‘‘Century Brand’’ will last as long as the building, 
without any attention whatever —no painting, no repairs. They actually grow 
tougher and stronger with exposure to the elements —and always look like new 
in appearance. 


We will gladly mail on request literature giving full par- 
ticulars, and showing photographs of buildings roofed 
with Ambler Asbestos Shingles ‘‘Century Brand.’’ 


Keasbey & Mattison Company 


Dept. C-2 


AMBLER, PA., U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of Asbestos Shingles, Building Lumber, Corrugated 
Roofing and Sheathing, Pipe and Boiler Coverings. 
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THE LATEST INVENTION 


HOLCOMB’S FLEXO HANDLE keeps the brush-face flat on the 
floor, which makes the brush wear slowly and evenly down to the 
block. It prevents back tracking and keeps the brush from 
becoming clogged up with dirt, so that the bristle retains its 
natural life and snap. 

It enables the operator to sweep in places which have hereto- 
fore been inaccessible. Equipped with our Flexo Handle, Hol- 
comb’s Floor Brushes will clean under radiators, in narrow places, 
between furniture, around the legs of the school desks and under 
the church pews with a speed and thoroughness that is surpris- 
ing. The brush automatically adjusts itself to the width of the space to 
be swept and reaches every corner and crevice. This is one of the many 
articles we have for making cleaning easier. 

Send for our No. 30 Catalog, which shows our complete line of everything necessary 
to keep a church or school immaculately clean. 


J. 1. HOLCOMB MFG. CO., 1701 Draper St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The Catholic Educators 


of America are determined to secure and use in their schools the most efficient methods of teaching that have 
been devised, and they have produced results which prove it. 
Nearly all the Catholic Schools teach 


Palmer Method Penmanship 


because it is practical, common-sense handwriting which embodies legibility, rapidity, ease and endurance. Zh: 
mechanics and pedagogy of Palmer Method Writing are sound and efficacious. 

The PALMER METHOD, self-teaching MANUAL, 2sc. the single copy postpaid. Special literature upon re- 
quest. All inquiries answered promptly and precisely. Excellent supplies at reasonable prices. Ask for price list. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, N. Y. Palmer Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Widener Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
32 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


BOHNE BROS. Inc. 


34 Barclay Street, New York 


CHURCH GOODS 


Now is the time to order your 


Cassocks Cloaks 


It isa KNOWN FACT, that the Bohne Cassocks are the Best. 
Our Altar Boys’ Cassocks and Surplices surpass all others. Send for our circular. 
Send for our new sample line also for Cloaks and Suits, Flannelette Shirts, and Black 
Sultana Shirts; Romeline and Linen Collars; Birettas and Rabbis. 
We manufacture Vestments, Canopies, Banners, and Badges 


our own 


Holy Name and Society Banners from $25.00 to $100.00. 

Society Sashes and Badges (We make all our own goods). VOTIVE STANDS 

We also carry a full line of Church and Mission Goods. 

8@> We are the Inventors of the Tell-Tale Alarm Patent Poor Boxes and Votive 
Stands; buy them and you will have no more Church robberies. Send for circular. 


BOHNE BROS & CO., The Old and Reliable Concern. 
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THE FENCE SURROUNDING THE CEMETERY 


and the entrance to the sacred ground should constitute a ‘‘com- 
munity monument.” This should harmonize with the beautiful 
individual tributes to loved ones within the enclosure. 


CYCLONE PROPERTY PROTECTION FENCING 


is the unanimous choice of those in charge of cemeteries, church 
grounds, school grounds, parks, etc., because of its appropriateness 
and because it affords maximum, economical and permanent protection. 


WE SPECIALIZE ON ENTRANCE ARCHES 


and build them in various artistic designs of the most durable materials. We 
guarantee them to satisfy. Uprights are of heavy tubular steel— scroll work of 
heavy wrought iron securely riveted. All heavily galvanized or painted. 


Our engineering department will advise and co-operate with those in charge of 
cemeteries, church or school grounds, free of cost. 


~ SPECIAL PRICES FOR CHURCHES, CEMETERIES, 


and charitable institutions. Large illustrated catalog on request. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


WAUKEGAN Dept. 146 ILLINOIS 
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Artists’ Materials 


Drawing and School Supplies 
F. W. & Co.’s Oil & Water Colors 


In tubes, half pans, and cakes 


F. Weber & Co’s Water-proof 
ia Inks 
Black and Nine Colors 


“Sphinx” Superior Crayola 
“FABRIANO” Hand-made Water 
Color and Drawing Papers 
School Drawing Papers, Drawing 
Instruments, Boards, Tables 
Equipment of Art and Drawing 
Rooms a Specialty 


French Pen Painting Outfits and 
Materials 


Catalogue on request 


F. WEBER & CO. 


Manufacturers and Importers 


Artists’ Materials and Drawing Supplies 


1125 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Branch Houses: St. Louis, Mo., Baltimore, Md. 


Office and Studio 


INTERNATIONAL 


The Josephinum Church Furniture Co. 


Exclusive Designers and Builders of 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Altars, Pews, Pulpits, Confessionals, Etc. 
Write for Designs and Pew Catalog. 


THE 


Spencer Steel 
“Orgoblo” 


Was the only Organ Blow: ~ 


to receive 


“ MEDAL OF HONOR 


the highest award in 
organ blowing 


SAN FRA 


It is the result of twenty 
years’ continuous devel- 
opment in organ-blowing 
apparatus. Over 10,000 
equipments in use in the 
United States alone. 


The Organ Power Ca. 
ag Hartford, Connecticut 


(Also winners of the Gold Medal 
at the Jamestown Exposition.) 


618 Capitol Ave., Cor. Laure] 
Telephone, Char. 3662. 


DEPARTMENTOF 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Brun & Chatx 


Have been producing and distributing 


Absolutely JJure Altar 


DIRECT TO THE CLERGY SINCE 1877. 
Over 4000 Reverend Clergy and Religious throughout the United States, Hawaiian Islands, Philipp:ne 
Islands, Alaska and Canada are now using our Altar Wines with the greatest satisfaction. 
J. A. O. COVICK, Manager 
Endorsed by the Most Reverend Archbishop of San Francisco. 


- Offi : 216 Pine St. Cellars: Oakville, 
Cal. Correspondence Solicited Napa County, “al. 
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A Typewriter Exceptional 
A Favorite of the Clergy 


The 


Multiplex 
Hammond 


Its Work is DISTINCTIVE 
and with great INDIVIDUALITY 


It will add to your convenience 

It will make you enjoy your writing 

It will give zest to your copy 

It will bring relief to fatigue 

It is the writing machine of the 
preferred class 


If desired it can be furnished with a 
REVERSIBLE CARRIAGE 


which will take care of both Oriental and Oc- 
cidental languages, by pushing a little lever 


Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood. 
CARDINAL MERRY DEL VAL using a 
HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 


Two different sets of type in each machine; hundreds to select from and 
every known language, 

Large if for reading from a rostrum; small for polite correspondence. 

Instantly interchangeable. ‘JUST TURN THE KNOB,” presto 
—one or the other. 

If needed, there can be had type-sets in the following combination (or others) 
on one machine at the same time: 


Spanish — English — Italian 
English — Spanish — French 
German — English — Spanish — Dutch 


CLASS OF PERSONAL USERS 
PRESIDENT WoopRow WILSON 
CARDINAL MERRY DEL VAL 
Dr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
CHANCELLOR Rev. B. G. TRANT 
BisHop Joun G. MurRRAY 
Dean HOWELLS 


Special terms to Clergy, Professional Persons and Students. Catalog for the asking. 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 


578 East 69th Street :: New York City, N. Y. 
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The leading Church 
Towers everywhere 


MENEELY 
BELL 


New York City TROY, N. Y. 


RAMBUSCH DECORATING CO. 


2 West 45th Street, New York City 


Mural Painters, Designers 
and Ecclesiastical Decorators 
Original Designs for each and every piece of work 
‘The fo'lowing are a few late examples of the 135 Churches we have decorated: 


Cathedral of Erie, Rt. Rev. J. E. Fitzmaurice, D.D.. Erie, Pa. St. James’s Church, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Private Chapel of His Grace, Archbishop Prendergast, Phil- St. Edward’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
adelphia, Pa. . St. Matthew’s*Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Church of the Immaculate Heart, Chester, Pa. St. Raphael's Church, New York, N. Y. 
Holy Cross Church, Trenton, N. J. St. Agnes’s Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 


St. Ceci'ia’s Caurch, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Money 
for a Jenkins & Jenkins 


vv Organ Ecclesiastical Ware 


Service 
for your church, 
chapel or Sunday 


Sacred vessels, orna- 


School can be ments for the church 
d r than and clergy made from 
raises easie your designs, or from 
you imagine. original designs by Jen- 
suggestion from Casitas kins and Jenkins’ Ar- 
us, based on tists, 
years of experi- Silver We are specialists” i. 
ence with other Plated the making of altar vessels 
h h ll from contributed metals and 
cnurcnes, wi jewels. 
show you the Write to-day for new 


‘*Art Catalog’’ of 
beautiful engravings 
and complete infor- 
mation. 


way. 
Write us freely. 


Estey Organ Company 
Brattleboro 327 North Charles Street 
Vermont 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Artistic Stations of the Cross 


Special models made to , i For complete collection 
order without addi- Cn == ——, of new and beautiful de- 
tional charge. signs, visit our studios. 
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The illustration shows the beautiful Station that we designed and made for the new 
St. Aloysius Church, Brooklyn, New York. 


A sample is now on display in our show room. 


NEW YORK FR. PUSTET & CQO. cINcINNATI, OHIO 
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' o— Copyright 1916, Fr. Pustet & Co. 


Slides 


Everything on 
the New and the 
Old Testaments } 


Colored, $0.20 each 
Catechism Slides 


_ WALTER L. ISAACS 


36 East 23rd Street, 


Stereopticons and — 
Accessories 


Write for Catalog 


36 East 23rd Street 


WALTER L. ISAACS CO., Inc., New York City 


The Name “GRAND RAPIDS” 


ON YOUR 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Means the highest standard in Fur- 
-niture construction. A quality o! 
material assembled by experienced 
cabinet and machine men unequaled 
anywhere. 

In selecting your 


Parish School Equipment 
use ‘‘Grand Rapids’’ asa standard. ¢ 


A Complete line of equipments 
for all departments in © 


Chemistry, Domestic Science, Millinery, Physics, Manual Training, 
Mechanical Drawing, Botany, Sewing. 


Write for our Catalogs. Ask for our service in laying out your rooms. 


Grand Rapids School Equipment Co. 


| 1581 Front Avenue, North GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN | 
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We have many new ideas to offer in 


STATIONS OF 
THE CROSS 


Special Models are made to order. 


Designs Furnished 


Samples furnished 
free of charge 


Frames made in wood, composi- 


No. 1512. Roman Style. 


Kaletta Statuary Company 


Established 1876 


5715-21 California Avenue 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


tion and terra cotta. 


Enamel terra cot-. 
ta Stations with real 
gold and colored 


mosaic backgrounds 


Stations carved to 
order in stone and 
marble. 


Stations cast in 
bronze. 


Out-door stations 
of terra cotta and 
Station Chapels. 


The Station shown in 
illustration has the reliet 
figures finished in light 
traditional colors and the 
carved wood frame is in 
white enamel, rubbed fin- 
ish and embellished with 
burnished and matt gold 
effects. 


Statuary 
Altars 
Church 


Furnishings 
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ANNOUNCING 


THE NEW PEW REGISTER 


No. 41 A 


The New Pew Register, No. 41A, is more nearly per- 
fect than any published heretofore. Its merit is in its 
simplicity and practicability. All the essential details 
are provided for recording the Quarterly Payments of 
Pew Rent, and all needless writing is done away with. 


Upon request we will send specimen page of No. 41A 
and catalogue of all our 


CHURCH RECORD BOOKS 
14 Barclay St. J). P, MURPHY JR. New yorx 
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Consult Your Lawyer — B 


YoOurR will is too important a document 

to be carelessly drawn up. We advise 44} 
all who desire to name this Company as 
executor and trustee to have their wills Ae 
prepared by a skillful, trustworthy lawyer. 


Please notify our officers when you have ap- 
pointed this Company. The will can be kept 
in our vault without charge and be instantly 
available when wanted. 


Ask for interesting booklet “Let’s Choose 
Executors and Talk of Wills.” 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street New York Waa 
Resources over $250,000,000 


— 


Two-COMPARTMENT GENERAL-PURPOSE HOUSE FIFTY FEET LONG, 
ERECTED FOR Lapy Ciirr AcApemy, HicHLanp, N. Y. 


Greenhouses of 


Everlasting Lastingness 


ORD & BURNHAM greenhouses are constructed with a scien- 
tifically worked out construction, based on definite plant-life re- 
quirements, and influenced by our three score years of experi- 

ence in greenhouse designing and building. 

They have been fittingly called ** Houses of Everlasting Lastingness,”’ 

The fact that such a dominatingly large number of the prize winnings 
at the Big Flower Shows are won with flowers and plants grown in Lord 
& Burnham constructed houses, is conclusive evidence of their high 
productiveness. 

We have erected houses for several Catholic Institutions and Digni- 
taries, a list of which we will gladly send you. 

We should be glad to talk with you. 

Send for our booklet No. 144, telling of Glass Gardens and Their 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 
SALES OFFICES 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
42d St. Bldg. Tremont Bldg. Widener Bldg. Rookery Bldg 
ROCHESTER CLEVELAND DETROIT TORONTO 
Granite Bldg. Swetland Bldg. Penobscot Bldg. Royal Bank Bidg. 


MONTREAL: Transportation Bldg. 


FACTORIES: Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. St. Catharines, Ont., Canada 
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Matrimoniorum Registrum 
Baptismorum Registrum 
Confirmatorum Registrum 
Record of Interments 

Parish Records 

Record of Pews 

Record of First Communions 
Church Account Books 
Notification Book of Marriages 
Announcement Books 
Pew Receipt Books 

Parish Census Books 


Write for Descriptions and 
Specimen Sheets. 


JOHN MURPHY CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Combination Registers for small Parishes made to order. 
Sample sheets and estimates furnished on application. 


SIXTEENTH —THOUSAND!!! 


The number of copies already in circulation of this little pamphlet is the best testimonial 
of its value and popularity. 


Address on the 


Administration of Baptism 


delivered before the Guild of SS. Luke, Cosmas and Damian e 
composed of Catholic Physicians of the Diocese of Philadelphia 


By the 


REV. A. J. SCHULTE 


Professor of Liturgy and Latin in St. Charles’s Seminary, 
erbrook, Pennsylvania 


It would be well to see that a copy is in the hands of - 


Every Physician in Your Parish and Every Nurse, Catholic or Non-Catholic_ 


» It is a succinct and compendious résumé of what eminent futhors have said upon the 


10 cents a Twelogcopies, "$190. 
Address : The Rev. A. J. Schulte, St. Charles’s Overbrook Pao this 


subject. 
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Medal, 
- of the Seventh Centenary 
of the Order of Preachers 


Made by 


The W. Feeley Company’ 


Ecclesiastical Art Metal Workers 


10 East Fiftieth Street ~ .-. .. 169 South Angell Street» 
New York City ee Providence,R. I. 


Mission Supplies 
Fresh Stock 
Careful Selection 


Large Assortment 
Reasonable Prices 


UR policy regarding the consignment of books and religious arti- 
cles to be sold during a Mission is most liberal. We will send 
anything you wish from our large stock, mark each article with the 

selling price, and at the close of the Mission give credit in full for all 
goods returned. 

No house in America is better equipped for this important business 

than we are, as a critical examination of our goods and prices will show. 


Correspondence Invited 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


44 Barclay Street, New York 
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SANCTUARY WINDOW MADE FOR CHAPEL OF 
OUR LADY OF ANGELS, LADYCLIFF ACADEMY 
HIGHLAND FALLS, N. Y. 


To those interested in this Church 
art, The Gorham Company will furnish 
complete information for work of the 
highest order. 


The 
Gorham Company 


Fifth Avenue and 36th Street 
New York City +, 
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